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THE MINISTER AND MARRIAGE 


WILLIAM R. GENNE 


HY do couples go to a minister to be 

married? A statement issued by the 

Federal Council of Churches asserts 
that most couples are married by clergymen 
and goes on to say that this is true even of 
couples who approach marriage without defi- 
nite Christian convictions. 

From an historical point of view, there is a 
tradition centuries old which makes marriage 
the concern of religion. From a sentimental 
point of view, it is the thing that is usually 
done—the ‘“‘nice’’ thing. To the artistic soul 
there is beauty and atmosphere in the church 
wedding. And yet, we must ask: is the clergy- 
man a mere player in a pageant? Is he just an 
appropriate fixture to an accepted ceremony? 
Is he, in the marriage, performing a vestigial 
function outmoded by modern life? 

The obvious answer to these pointed ques- 
tions is, ‘“No”——a most emphatic “No!” And 
yet a thoughtful observer of common practices 
might be provoked to answer, ‘‘Why not?” 

Marriage is the deep and abiding union of 
two souls in a transcendent love which, if 
rightly guided and nourished, will lift those 
souls to God. It is the minister’s function to 
provide that guidance and as much nourish- 
ment as possible. Ceremonies, small or large, 
with whatever trimmings, are but symbols and 
aids to help the minister in this task. 

Let us consider for a moment those who 
seek him for this service. Few there are in- 
deed who feel adequate to the experience 
which lies before them. Even to the highly 
educated and spiritually alert, there is an ele- 
ment of mysterious adventure in their regard 
for the future. The fact that some blasé and 
sophisticated folks still seek the parson re- 
veals that they want something more than a 
civil contract. 

The majority of folks, even those who are 
somewhat older, are little short of terrified 
at the whole business, or else ignorantly un- 
aware of its broader significance. Neverthe- 
less, a vague something impels them to seek 
the clergyman. Does not every ceremony offer 
an opportunity—and does not every opportu- 
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nity involve a responsibility—for the clergy- 
man? 

If the minister is to give the marriage the 
sanction of the church and of God, we main- 
tain he should be satisfied that the applicants 
have those qualifications which make for a 
successful venture. As society becomes more 
complex, these qualifications take on more 
definite aspects. Sound minds and bodies are 
not the only requirements. The mind must 
have some knowledge to help it face its task 
and the body, however sound, must be adapt- 
able to its functions in the union. While finan- 
cial circumstances may vary greatly, it is 
nevertheless, a generally applicable rule that a 
couple should have some financial backing for 
the future—especially some insurance to pro- 
tect the wife and children. Adjustments to 
society—from immediate relatives to the world 
at large—must be made, and the minister is 
entitled to be satisfied that the couple are 
prepared to make them. 

It is granted that some phases of the prep- 
aration for and the guidance in the marriage 
adjustment belong to other professions of a 
more specific and technical nature. But, where 
this specifically trained assistance is not avail- 
able, we feel that the minister must assume 
the responsibility for giving the information 
and guidance needed. In the same breath, we 
hasten to add that the minister has no 
divine right to meddle with such affairs in 
ignorance. He must prepare himself in every 
way possible, because no amount of good in- 
tentions can prevent or reclaim the damage of 
ignorance. 

There is a realm in which the clergyman is 
his own specialist—and that is the spiritual. 
Today, more than ever before, there is need 
for a spiritual undergirding for the whole 
structure of the marriage union. Granted that 
the applicants may be acceptable in every 
other way, physically, intellectually, economi- 
cally, there is still a very real question whether 
or not a clergyman should give their bans 
divine sanction if they do not have, nor intend 
to have, a conscious relationship with the on- 
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going spiritual purposes of the Christian fel- 
lowship. Christian principles hold sacred the 
respect for personality. Indeed they call for 
not only respect, but for self-sacrifice in the 
service of others. The holy functions of mar- 
riage and the divine potentialities of childhood 
are also elemental to the Christian belief. 
These may or may not involve church mem- 
bership, but the larger questions are such that 
every minister should give them serious con- 
sideration. 

In an attempt to profit by wider experience, 
a small but widely scattered and variously 
situated group of pastors were asked in a per- 
sonal letter to answer just one question, 
“What are you doing toward guiding the coup- 
les whose marriages you perform?”’ The 
score who responded were, for the most part, 
giving this whole question considerable time 
and much serious thought. As they shared 
with the writer their own practices, many of 
them also revealed an eagerness for some- 
thing more. The differences in their ages and 
in their situation made their deep interest in 
this common problem all the more significant. 

While this subject of marital guidance does 
not lend itself readily to group treatment, 
there are some men who use groups to great 
advantage in laying a preliminary ground 
work for the personal counselling which fol- 
lows. Dr. A. W. Beaven established a consid- 
erable reputation with his ‘Fireside Talks” 
while he was at the Lake Avenue Church in 
Rochester. The Riverside Guild has a group 
devoted to a discussion of marriage and its 
problems. Rey. Luther Woodward, Ph. D., has 
developed a series of six informal lectures 
which he has given to several groups. Along 
with the lectures, ample opportunity is given 
for smaller, more intimate group discussion 
and personal interviews. This is the most real 
value in the group discussion: that it opens 
the way for the individualized work which 
should, of necessity, follow. 

In the smaller church or community, there 
probably will not be enough folks interested 
in marriage at any one time to form a group. 
Here the minister will have to rely on his in- 
terview entirely. This is the most important 
part of the procedure for the pastor of either 
the small or large congregation. 

The interview may be a matter of minutes 
or hours, it may even develop into a series of 
appointments, but it ill affords the pastor to 
hurry through them. In his article, “Interview- 
ing Wedding Couples” (The Homiletic Review, 
Sp. 1982), Rev. O. M. Butterfield elaborates 
on four topics in an interview, which can be 
welded into a brief, smooth-running conversa- 
tion which does not seem to intrude itself: 

1. Legal papers. 

2. Plans for abode and occupations. 

3. Financial matters, insurance, etc. 

4. Family planning, sex, etc. 
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Satisfaction regarding these matters can be 
secured by a clergyman in a few minutes, but 
most of the men responding to the inquiry used 
much more time than that. One minister, 
whose wife is trained in allied fields, makes it 
the practice to have the prospective bride and 
groom in for a dinner and the evening. This 
allows for not only a complete and full fellow- 
ship, along with a frank discussion of their 
venture, but also permits ample time for the 
wife to talk with the bride while the husband 
talks with the groom. 

It is in the interview that the minister can 
do most toward creating the spiritual content 
and insuring the future success of the mar- 
riage. Dr. Woodward has many of his couples 
frankly examine their motives for marriage. 
The score of clergymen responding were prac- 
tically unanimous in their refusal to perform 
secret marriages—especially those without the 
knowledge of the parents. Several of the men 
cited instances of having the couple wait until 
they were more certain of where they stood in 
relation to each other. 

None of the respondents voiced any objec- 
tion to marrying divorced folks. Indeed, one 
or two welcomed the prospect of a person who, 
having profited by his or her mistakes, was 
seriously trying to make a fresh start. The 
interview is an excellent opportunity to use 
books to their best advantage. Carefully se- 
lected books are a great aid to the pastor. The 
writers most mentioned are: Exner, Gray, 
Groves, Long, Stopes, Van de Velde, and 
Wright. Many of the men use the valuable 
pamphlets prepared by Mr. Butterfield, who is 
now giving his full time to study and work in 
this field. All who use them give them the 
highest praise. They are inexpensive so that a 
minister might provide a copy for each couple. 
With the more expensive books, it has been 
regarded a valuable plan to loan them. The 
return of the book provides an opportunity for 
further discussion of it. Several men suggest 
that a book in this field be read aloud to each 
other by the couple. This suggestion must be 
used with discretion. 

The actual marriage ceremony, while con- 
sidered as subordinate in the whole relation- 
ship of the pastor to the couple, nevertheless, 
can be made to have considerable meaning. 
Some of the ministers involved in this study 
have rewritten their ceremonies to permit an 
enriched symbolism and vocabulary. Never 
should the real significance of the ceremony be 
lost in the pageantry or public demonstration. 

Nor is the minister’s real function conclud- 
ed with the ceremony. It is oftimes rather 
the beginning of a long and meaningful rela- 
tionship of the bride and groom with the min- 
ister and the church he represents. Mr. 
Butterfield cites (ibid.) a man who holds an an- 
nual service in honor of those whose marriages 
he has performed—over thirteen hundred in 
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nine years—a service to which they return 
even from distant cities. To aid them in their 
counselling, many clergymen keep card files 
or loose-leaf notebooks of the cumulative 
record of each couple, thereby having readily 
accessible the history of each family. 


It is a rare minister who can say that no 
matriage performed by him ever resulted in a 
separation or a divorce. But, as any clergy- 


man opens the door to this great experience, 
ought he not seek to guide the couple beyond 
the threshold and to do all in his power to in- 
sure their happiness down through the years? 
As these souls come seeking, ministers should 
meet the opportunities with renewed consecra- 
tion, because in his performance of this func- 
tion a clergyman either succeeds or fails in a 
real measure to prove his worthiness to be a 
minister of the Great God of Love. 


THE MINISTER'S SATURDAY NIGHT 


ROBERT B. PATTISON 


quality of the minister’s Sabbath is con- 

ditioned largely by his use of the pre- 
vious evening. But before that, Saturday 
afternoon is well employed by a long walk, 
preferably with some happy-hearted com- 
rade whose clean, strong outlook on life will 
provide balance for the minister’s danger of 
“other-wordliness.” This temporary change 
of things seen will enable him to gain a firmer 
grasp on the things unseen which are eternal; 
his Saturday release from toil will make his 
hearers better laborers in the vineyard. It is 
godly idling! 

A professor in homiletics in one of our larg- 

est seminaries used to instruct his students, 
“eleven hours of sleep Saturday night, if 
needed.’’ Some heavy burdens will be lifted 
next day; plenty of exercise and an abund- 
ance of sleep will insure sufficient physical 
trim for the lifting. Wholeness is allied to 
holiness; both dictionary and experience shake 
hands on the definition. 
- The minister’s wholeness is also allied to 
his hearers’ holiness. Was not the church 
member justified who said, “No; I do not 
attend that church. The minister always 
looks wearied and I need to be aroused by my 
church worship!’ The physique of the pulpit 
stimulates the personality of the pew. 

The minister’s Saturday night also provides 
mental power for Sunday use. Prose will 
quicken the mind, poetry will quicken the 
imagination; head and heart are stimulated 
alike by this treatment. Was this the explana- 
tion of Charles Lamb’s habit of saying grace 
over a newly-opened book? Was this the rea- 
son why Paul exhorted Timothy, ‘Give atten- 
tion to reading?” 

It is with the third factor that the minister 
is most concerned Saturday evenings. His 
body is the temple of the Holy Spirit, his 
mind may teach the Truth; but his spirituality 
is the medium for both. His nearness to God 


Possstes of eh mentally and spiritually the 
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the previous evening will bring the people 
nearer to God on Sunday. 

Therefore, prayer should be one of his 
spiritual exercises every Saturday night. His 
public prayer on Sunday will be but the focal 
point of his private prayer Saturday. It will 
have much control over his sermon; as Dr. 
Alexander Maclaren discovered: ‘I have 
always found that my efficiency in preaching 
has been in direct proportion with the fre- 
quency and depth of daily communion with 
God.”’ Like the newly-named Israel who, as 
Jacob, would not let the holy messenger go 
until the divine had blessed the human; so of 
the minister’s prayer Saturday evening: ‘‘Thou 
hast striven with God, and hast prevailed.” 

Prayer for full forgiveness, so as to face the 
congregation assured that his is the clean 
heart and the right spirit. Prayer also for 
power, so that, like the thoughtful farmer, he 
will enter the field of the church service 
with a sickle well sharpened in advance of 
the time for reaping. 

Devotional reading and that of three types 
are essential, the Bible, biography, and poetry, 
including hymns. He is soon to create an 
atmosphere, not of earth although for earth’s 
people. The grace of God is to meet the needs 
of men. Devotional reading creates such an 
atmosphere and provides such a grace. 

Meditation on the Bible reading is vital. 
On the morrow will come the public reading 
of that portion which may now be privately 
mastered. There may be those in his coming 
congregation who will be like the church 
member in saying that when her minister had 
read the Scripture she felt as though her soul 
had been sufficiently fed, and she was ready 
to go home. Such a reading Sunday was not 
then for the first time, be sure of it; there 
had been previous meditation on every verse. 

In like manner the Responsive Reading and 
the hymns. Pre-study on them Saturday night 
is like the time an artist spends deeply think- 
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ing about what, later, will bring beauty and 
stimulus to a world that needs the best art 
can provide. 

Now is the minister’s highest opportunity 
to use his devotional library, that set of special 
books of an inspirational nature and which he 
keeps on their own shelf, ready to his hand. 
They sweeten his spirit and enrich his heart. 
Each, according to his several needs, may well 
possess such a choice group of books, small in 
size but large in influence. Such for instance, 
as Thomas a Kempis’ “Imitation of Christ,” 
the Addresses of Phillips Brooks and Henry 
Drummond, ‘‘Ecce Homo,” by Prof. J. R. 
Seeley, his copy of which in Brooks’ library 
was among the most worn by use, Jowett’s 
“Meditations for Quiet Moments,” Bunyan’s 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and others of similar 
distinctly spiritual quality. Poetry, of course, 
will have a worthy part in such a devotional 
alignment. 

In this set books on prayer will probably be 
most numerous. There would be Rauschen- 
busch’s ‘For God and the People,’ Beecher’s 
“Aids to Prayer,” Fosdick’s “‘The Meaning of 
Prayer,” and certainly The Book of Common 
Prayer with its interdenominational value and 
which Froude epitomized as “‘silvery melody of 
language and it breathes the same simplicity 
of spirit.” 

Written lives can deeply affect those of the 
living. In the journal of one of our worthiest 
American preachers he had this line: ‘“Satur- 
day evening. Read biography to get tone for 
Sunday.” The devotional library will there- 
fore contain past lives that stir lives present. 
Such as Wesley’s Journal, The Life of David 
Brainerd by Jonathan Edwards, Finney’s 
Autobiography, and some such missionary life 
as Blaikie’s Life of Livingstone. 

All these elements combine on his Saturday 
evening to create a spiritual reserve for Sun- 
day services. The whole sense of worship is 
enriched and the coming Day will declare its 
value. The congregation as well as the minis- 
ter will be aware of its authority. 

This explains why many ministers further 


this desired end by allowing no social engage- 
ments Saturday evenings. They already have 
an engagement with God for the sake of the 
people. Dr. Maltbie Babcock’s pulpit success 
may be measured in part by his consistent re- 
fusal to permit anything apart from a higher 
duty to interfere with the meditation of his 
Saturday nights. Nor is he alone in such a 
wisdom; the next Day is too near and too 
sacred to do otherwise. 

The minister might well ask what would be 
the spiritual effect on the church if only each 
member would prepare for Sunday by the best 
use of Saturday evening. Hardly would this 
be done in so busy a world as ours. But the 
church member might reasonably ask what 
would be the effect in added spiritual power 
if his minister should regularly and faithfully 
set apart every Saturday night for such a de- 
votional preparation for Sunday. 

Assuredly Jesus would commend such Sat- 
urday evenings. To Him there was a life-long 
alliance between the two words, ‘‘evening— 
alone” (Matt. 14:28). To Christ the phrase 
“into a solitary place”? meant preparation for 
coming hours sure to be anything but solitary 
in the midst of the people. His silence before 
God in the night time was in reality spiritual 
conversation with God, no words spoken but 
all thoughts guided for the coming of the day 
with its active hours. For Jesus and for the 
modern minister it is alike true that “‘Never 
so little alone as when alone.”’ The Holy Spirit 
becomes the Guiding Hand that unites in a spe- 
cial manner the devotions of Saturday night 
with the services of Sunday. 

Those are most aware of this who most 
faithfully set aside their Saturday evenings to_ 
this highly spiritual service. They have put on 
the armor of God, their loins are girded with 
truth and theirs is the breastplate of right- 
eousness; their feet are shod with the prepara- 
tion of the gospel of peace and on their arms is 
the shield of faith. The minister thus has the 
helmet of salvation, and his is the sword of 
the spirit which is the word of God. He is 
strong in the Lord! 


FORSAKEN 


“Worsaken,’’—sad indeed is life 

When we are thus bereft of friends, 
And forced to tread the dismal vale, 
Where sorrows start and gladness ends. 
*Tis then we learn with aching heart, 
That death begins when friends depart. 


“Forsaken,’”’—who can understand, 
The tragedy this word reveals; 

Or who can look within man’s life 
To read the pain his soul conceals. 
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A fiendish mind alone conceives, 
The cruel wounds “‘forsaken”’ leaves. 


“Forsaken’’—ah, but not by God! 

He does not thus forsake His own; 
Though friends may fail still rest assured, 
With Him no life is left alone. 

With self, “forsaken” means despair; 
With God, new hopes loom everywhere. 


—George W. Wiseman. 
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A TRAGEDY OF THE CHURCH 


MARY A. PERKINS 


EN and women, young and old, who sit 
Sunday after Sunday in their church 


pews, who seek but do not find a prac- 
tical religion are the tragedy of the Church. 
These people cannot be classed as skeptics who 
doubt the fundamentals of religion because 
they do believe, but cannot find a tangible re- 
ligion. Within this category are found mem- 
bers of the governing boards of the church, 
the vestry, the guilds and various societies; 
mothers and fathers of children who may or 
may not make the future Church. How differ- 
ent the Church would be today if those respon- 
sible for its administration were fired with 
inspiration and deep inner conviction, instead 
of the lifeless half-hearted duty which we now 
so often find. Do you clergymen realize this 
condition? Or do you feel full pews indicate 
success? 

Within the past year people of varied creed, 
having advanced the subject themselves, have 
asked where they can turn, what they can do to 
regain or find a vital spiritual conviction with 
power to grip, hold, direct and inspire. Why 
should a woman at the age of 84, always a 
devoted and sincere participant in church wor- 
ship, fear death and seek final assurance from 
a minister of a denomination other than her 
own? Her life had spanned the rectorship of 
six clergymen in her own church. 

Grave is the responsibility of you clergy and 
difficult your task in this modern world. Super- 
mentality is required to interpret a practical 
religion in these chaotic times. Too many 
clergymen are employing the same method of 
approach, preparing the same type sermon 
they were taught to prepare fifteen, twenty or 
thirty years ago; expecting to appeal to mod- 
ern minds. Much ammunition once held in 
store by the clergy is obsolete in an enlight- 
ened world. No padre can hold the attention 
of a congregation through a sermon subject 
pertaining exclusively to characters who lived 
centuries ago, although many attempt to do so. 

Personal contact with broader mentalities, 
education, obliteration of distance, free 
speech, movies, literature and radio have en- 
larged the vision of the individual, in all walks 
of life, beyond the strict boundary lines of 
denominational religion. Youth no longer ac- 
cepts the faith of its parents, if parents have 
faith, without question. In fact youth asks too 
many questions. Social conditions in this 
chaotic world have changed perspective. 

Radio has introduced new competition into 
religion. The small community church is in 
direct competition with the large city church, 
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with Charlie McCarthy, for favor in the 
American home. By the push of a button and 
no additional effort the city churches are 
brought into the home and found infinitely 
more interesting to the man and woman who 
have not found satisfaction in their own 
church. 

In a recent interview a prominent states- 
man justly lamented the lack of spiritually 
learned dignitaries of the Church whom the 
nation respected, for whose words and guid- 
ance the nation listened, saying the nation was 
worse for the lack of them. 

Can a clergyman confined by the boundary 
of his doctrine, whose faith has been fault- 
less understand a person touched by the out- 
side world, who is bewildered? For ten years 
I have been listening to hear a clergyman tell 
how to regain a lost faith or how to attain 
faith; I am still waiting. Many have said, 
“Have faith,” but none has told how to do it. 

Clergymen harrassed by financial insecurity 
for themselves and their churches are allowing 
finance to dominate their thoughts, forgetting 
that if spiritual values are received by the 
men and women in their congregations 
finances will take care of themselves. Truly 
successful clergymen have but little financial 
worry. It takes strong faith to withstand the 
constant and ever-present demands by the 
rector and societies of some churches: those 
of weaker convictions and smaller incomes 
are driven away, not attracted, by such pro- 
cedure. Can a clergyman profess true religion 
or expect his church to prosper if his interest 
is exclusively confined to the more affluent of 
his flock; a condition prevalent today to the 
shame of many clergy. The potent appeal of 
the Oxford Group is that inspiration produces 
necessary sustenance; money and finances are 
never mentioned. 

Is it of no concern to the clergy that an 
estimated 40% of the confirmed members of 
one denomination are turning to outside 
sources for guidance or dropping out of the 
Church completely? It is a fact that churches 
are losing membership to philosophical cults, 
and youth, the future Church, leads the march. 

Countless clergymen are losing an opportu- 
nity which may never present itself again, to 
quiet confusion, to bring peace to man, the 
individual, and through man to the world. 

At a time when, in foreign nations, youth is 
being compelled to thank his dictator before 
his God in daily grace, when youth is being 
taught paganism, when churches are closed that 
communism may become the religion of youth, 
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ean the Church in this country sit at the side 
of the road and let the world go by? 

America feels herself aloof from and im- 
mune to actual circumstances in other coun- 
tries, forgetting that in the blending of the 
races which is America, sinister forces are at 
work; working from within the individual 
mind. 

The King of England today, by virtue of the 
title first conferred upon King Henry VIII by 
Pope Leo X, is ‘Defender of the Faith.” Each 
clergyman bv virtue of his ordination finds 


himself “Defender of the Faith,” and as such 
must answer to God. 
Where are the clergymen who create spirit- 
ual atmosphere by their presence, who radiate 
their belief? Where is religious leadership? 
Will the Church remain steeped in lethargic 
self-satisfaction until its extinction? Or will 
you clergy, responsible to God for your action, 
or inaction, awaken, conscript each individual 
church member by inspiration, join with other 
churches, under God’s command, and present 
a united front, until America stands firm in 
unshaken belief, in truth, a Christian nation? 


THE TREND TOWARD TRAILERS 


(Roadhouses That Parsons Approve) 
WAYNE MANN 


simplify the growing problem of how to 

entertain annual church conferences, con- 
ventions and institutes if the interest shown 
by New England clergymen in these rolling 
abodes is matched elsewhere. And incidentally 
trailers are solving many of their personal 
problems as well. 

Right now if all the ministerially owned 
trailers were to congregate it would make a 
sizeable trailer city and the owners could or- 
ganize into an ecumenical conference that 
would include representatives from every sect 
and state. To older ones it might seem that 
the camp-meeting days, in modern form, were 
coming back. 

This summer will see many ministers and 
their families enjoying assemblies from a 
temporary home-base on wheels. Nor are they 
being used only in the sylvan and lakeside 
surroundings of these institutes. Right now 
in trailer camps not too far from great centers 
of learning younger preachers are pursuing 
advanced degrees in summer schools while 
their families are sharing the advantages at 
a total cost less than that of dormitory and 
restaurant for one. Last Fall at least two 
delegates to the Massachusetts Council of 
Churches enjoyed the sessions because own- 
ership of a trailer made it possible. 

A New England Methodist district superin- 
tendent, just retired, has mounted a “hitch” 
on his car, bought a de luxe trailer equipped 
with everything, instead of a house, and is 
going to weave back and forth between Florida 
and New Hampshire the rest of his life, syn- 
chronizing his movements with the course of 
the direct rays of the sun. This announce- 
ment brought the trailer subject so much to 
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the forefront of lobby-conversation at the 
conference session where his superannuation 
ceremonies took place that what preachers who 
did not boast of ownership or a trailer in 
process of being built confessed that it was 
their ambition to own one. ‘‘You’ve got the 
right idea, Doctor,’”’ one of the covetous ones 
said. “That’s what I’m saving up for.” An- 
other announced with positiveness: “I’m going 
to have one just as soon as we get our boy 
through college.” 

Just on the side it would be interesting to 
this pastor to see some of the trailer corners 
on the far-sides of a number of university 
campuses where student trailerites are finding 
it economical and cozy to live. At the Uni- 
versity of Utah, as elsewhere, protecting walls 
for warmth are built underneath, and some 
even have the luxury of a cellar, reached by 
trapdoor through the trailer floor. Knowing 
P. K.’s as I do, I wouldn’t be surprised to find 
that some of these college-bred trailers on the 
fringes of universities are really owned by 
preachers who come to tow them home for 
family vacation uses when the college year is 
over and frugal sons or daughters have, as 
most “preachers’ kids’ do, completed the year 
with high credit and low cost. 

It’s not difficult to understand the trailer 
craze among the clergy. For the minister the 
trailer is a “natural.” It just fits into all the 
conditions peculiar to his profession, enabling 
him to satisfy his tastes and keep his expendi- 
tures down to the limits of his salary. 

; The minister has, by the nature of his call- 
ing, a taste for the good things of life quite 
beyond his means to indulge them. Intellect- 
ual curiosity drives them out after new knowl- 
edge, but in addition to that fact that in his 
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preaching and teaching he is constantly giving 
out puts him under the positive necessity of 
replenishing his store of interesting experi- 
ences and broadening contacts. The effective 
minister, well-read though he be, cannot for- 
ever rely for his illustrative material upon the 
adventures of others. Every speaker knows 
that an audience always perks up when an 
incident comes along in an address that grows 
out of his own life. That’s why every minister 
wants to travel. He longs to push back the 
boundaries that crowd him in. He feels the 
need of new friends and fresh contacts. But 
while churches are increasingly generous with 
vacation time, knowing that it is in the long 
run to their advantage, too few pastors are 
financially able to launch out. The fiesh is 
willing, but the purse is weak. This summer 
many a man who would be socially at home in 
the good hotels he cannot patronize or at the 
resort he cannot afford is ‘‘taking his vacation 
at home this year where he really can rest.” 
He knows and so does everyone else that this 
is but a polite subterfuge—that however 
much he may rest, he will not have had the 
stimulation of change, nor will his children 
have the helpful contacts with great centers 
of historic or scenic or human interest that 
would be so valuable to their education. 

The trailer changes all this. With his port- 
able home hitched-on he can spend days in 
beauteous government parks and view the 
same scenes that the occupants of $18-a-day- 
rooms see from their summer hotels. If he is 
in rural or small-town surroundings most of 
the year he may locate outside some great 
metropolis and enjoy its privileges at scarcely 
more expense than living at home. The City of 
Washington provides one of the finest camps 
in the country at the most modest fees, so 
that a fortnight at the Nation’s Capitol is not 
at all the dream it seems. 

The cost of hauling a trailer, general ex- 
perience shows, is about an extra gallon of 
gasoline per hundred miles. Carveth Wells, a 
confirmed trailer-traveler, reports that his 
travel expense for a family of four is $18.00 
per thousand miles. Trailer parks vary in 
charges from nothing to 25c to $1.00 a day, 
depending upon location, facilities and whether 
or not one connects with the camp electricity. 
There are numerous trailer park directories 
and bushels of literature available on places 
to go. Scores of factory-built trailers are on 
the market with every conceivable gadget and 
comfort ranging in price from $300 to $30,- 
000. The average trailer delivered and 
equipped runs in the neighborhood of from 
$500 to $600 while the more de luxe standard 


makes cost perhaps twice that much. There 
are, of course, intermediate stages of luxury. 

There is an important looking trailer pub- 
lication which comes out each month with all 
the latest information and advertising. Sev- 
eral organizations of trailer enthusiasts exist 
and hold winter and summer convocations, so 
that the hobby has its own heirarchy, authori- 
ties and literature. In addition, what is more 
important to many ministers, is the existence 
of a used-trailer market conducted by dealers 
in various parts of the country who have taken 
in trailers in much the same way as cars are 
traded. It is also not as impossible as one 
would imagine to make a trailer. Several 
concerns supply the running gear, hitches, 
window frames, ventilators and other hard- 
ware and equipment that would present diffi- 
culties. One firm sells everything necessary 
except what can be bought at the local lumber 
yard. Others advertise trailer plans for the 
home builder so that the results are often 
sufficiently professional looking not to be 
easily told from the factory jobs. 

To many who spend their summers in a cot- 
tage not too far away on the shore or in the 
mountains, the trailer may have no lure. But 
about the time that such ministers suddenly 
decide to pull up stakes and take up a new 
pastorate across several states it will occur to 
them that it might not be so bad to have the 
cottage on wheels. Speaking of summer cot- 
tages, while they may have their advantages, 
their desirability is determined somewhat by 
the neighbors. When a trailerite wants new 
neighbors or privacy he simply hitches up. 

Perhaps my own trailer, bonus bought, will 
prove its greatest value as a kind of retreat, 
before and after vacations, parked in some 
lovely spot on shore or in the woods to which 
we can repair on an occasional afternoon or 
evening when we feel that we must get away 
from the doorbell and telephone. For one pre 
and post season it has been just the sort of 
haven, having an additional use as family 
dressing room for bathing, because of its loca- 
tion near the ocean. Many an evening meal 
we have prepared after a busy day in the 
parish. Many an evening under the tall trees, 
loafing, reading or listening to the radio. 
Then when it came time to go home the sud- 
den decision to stay right there in the cool- 
ness all night, and get back to town early after 
a trailer breakfast. Aside from the many 
trips we have already taken and the ones we 
expect to take we think our trailer is worth 
all it cost for such purposes alone. 

Yes, the trailer is a ‘natural’ for the 
preacher. 


era 
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Bie C itor 


Fore! 
ND still the blind men move their hands 
A over the patient pachyderm and pro- 
nounce it like a tree, like a rope, like a 
snake and of all things, like a “‘country club.” 

The sad angle of the latest pronouncement 
lies in the fact that the spokesman, outstand- 
ing in his own field as an authority on matters 
statistical, assumes a finality and an author- 
ity of voice in a field his own tongue indicates 
to be not wholly within his ken. 

Expansive statements seemingly fail to 
cover as they did some years back. “The best 
in the world,” “The most efficient on earth,” 
“The largest on record,” and their ilk, fail to 
ride as high today as they may have once. 
Their weakness is obvious. So when one, 
even one of eminence, whose word averages 
well, propounds a general statement which he 
says covers “all religious denominations with 
the exception of the Roman Catholic and 
Episcopal churches,” his average drops and 
we smile as we did at Pat, who professed he 
could lick anyone in the world. As was said 
to Pat, he is taking in a good bit of territory. 

No man knows everything about anything. 
Certainly no man, even a Babson, can find 
justification for the statement that “all re- 
ligious denominations, with the exception of 
the Roman Catholic and Episcopal Churches 
are only country clubs,” for that little word 
all takes in a heap of territory about which he 
seems to know an obvious little. 

Babson emphasizes the fact that “just as 
quickly as you make a church a money-mak- 
ing organization, politics creep in and the 
essence of its fundamentals are gone.” That 
may be true, but a canvass of the whole of 
denominationalism would indicate one very 
prominent fact, a fact incidentally, which 
might make the Babsonian conclusion look 
odd and that is that for every congregation 
which is operating on an actual money-making 
basis, there are thousands which are not and 
which still cling tenaciously to those glorious 
old fundamentals which make for anything 
but a “country club.”’ 

Babson unquestionably is speaking of 
churches he knows to some degree. You and 
I could introduce Mr. Babson to an occasional 
congregation, here and there, which might 
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vise. 


induce him to make his pronouncement one- 
hundred per cent inclusive, without any ex- 
ceptions. But even that would present a dis- 
torted fact. Mr. Babson displays a lack of 
comprehension, or an urgency to speech hard- 
ly becoming his position. The wider his study 
of both congregations and Country Clubs the 
more ridiculous his own words will appear to 
him. 

With the opposition and ridicule outside 
the walls of Protestantism, it seems quite un- 
fortunate that one of high rank within the 
walls should proceed along destructive lines. 
It indicates a lack of something difficult of 
gentle definition. 

On the other hand where there is smoke 
there is apt to be fire. Of occasional and iso- 
lated congregations, Mr. Babson voices a sin- 
cere word of needed rebuke. It merits a 
prayerful, intelligent consideration. But when 
Mr. Babson attempts to cover the earth like 
the well-known paint, he goes out of stride and 
quite overlooks the elephant to whose rope- 
like tail he clings. 
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Golden Exit 


AHAMMED SOHINGANIE, once the 
M richest man in Sarjeno, made from his 

last piece of gold, a single bullet with 
which he abruptly terminated his penury- 
promising-path, a gold bullet suicide. Whether 
it comes with the startling abruptness of a 
fired shot or not, the late Mahammed finds 
many companions along the way he has chosen 
to go, for whom gold has bought death. How 
a man goes is hardly as important as why he 
goes. While such times as we have had and 
are experiencing again bring problems of real 
moment to the Church and her ministers, it at 
the same time brings possibilities for service 
such as normal times deny. If man cannot 
live by bread alone it is high time that some 
one impressed him with the fact that gold 
leaves much to be desired as the single and 
much sought after diet. Depressions would 
be much more depressing to contemplate did 
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they not have a way of levelling values and 
indicating the true necessities of life. Gold 


is not one of them. 
gee 


“With One Consent” 


HE Advertising Club of the Flushing, N. 
ihe Lutheran Church completed an ex- 

tensive and certainly an interesting sur- 
vey of the North Shore (Queens) area in an 
attempt to learn why folks don’t go to Church, 
and the results indicate there is nothing new 
under the non-church-goer’s sun. The ring of 
“therefore I cannot come’ is still with us. 

The returns show: 

25% want Sunday for themselves and fam- 
ilies. 

31% find unfriendly and insincere people in 
church. 

19 % 
money. 

15% find the sermons uninteresting. 

9% gave reasons no two of which were 
alike. 

5% never found spiritual help in church. 

4% have never been invited. 

4% remain away because the preacher tells 
them to be good. 

“The world is too much with us; late and 
soon, getting and spending we lay waste our 
powers.” 

The sole comment on such a list of reasons 
or purported reasons for non-attendance at 
Church, at least the most pregnant comment 
is one which falls at the door of the minister 
rather than at that of the people. Why are 
there only four per cent who object to being 
told to be good? The percentage should be 
larger. 

The family pew was once the heart and soul 
of family unity on the Lord’s day. It can be 
now. 

One Stylites found the only way to avoid 
the unkind and insincere, for they are found 
elsewhere than in Church. One does not escape 
them by non-attendance. 

If the individual must have money to meet 
costs of living, organizations composed of in- 
dividuals must have money. Of course the 
Church must have money. 

If only 15% of the sermons are uninter- 
esting that leaves 85% which by inference are 
interesting. The profession is to be congratu- 
lated. Few professions function at that high 
degree of excellence. 

Conscious spiritual benefits presuppose spir- 
itual vision. Where does one turn for spiritual 
vision if not the Church? 

How many North Shore folks have been 
formally invited to the movies, the golf links, 
the dance floor, the nite clubs, the cocktail 
lounges, the race track. Yet they go. 


say the church is always asking for 
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Try it in your locality and the results will 
be amazingly similar. New wives, new oxen, 
new lands—THINGS all. It is no new or novel 
furrow the Lutheran Ad Club turned. It is 
as old as Time and had they been interested in 
saving time and money and effort they might 
have done so without loss of factual data had 
then chalked up in their little record book the 
fact that when folks don’t want to go to 
church there is no dearth of available reasons 
to offer. After all these simple-minded “rea- 
sons” are not so important as the fact of 
non-attendance. In them you find no new 
problem to face. It is the old, old story and 
re-emphasizes your obligation to preach a 
positive, alluring Gospel, to let your light so 
shine. Give yourself to providing reasons why 
folks should attend your church and the rea- 
sons why they don’t will take care of them- 


selves. 


BULLETIN BOARD SLOGANS 


Good children have good parents. 

Pentecost was preceded by ten days of 
prayer. 

Prayer is the oxygen of the soul. 

We are made up of past, present—and to- 
morrow. 

Many live by the speedometer rather than 
by compass. 

Truth is in order to goodness. 

Change cannot harm unless disorderly. 

Conscientious minorities are of the best 
blood of a nation. 

Modern psychology is often old religious 
truth. 

If the Good News was for all, we do err 
who feel that it belongs to us only. 

Determined Christianity can still best any 
human problem. 

Claiming a vision of God starts to mean 
something only when others are permitted 
to see it too. 

The one who doesn’t care whether there is 
a God is as dangerous as the one who knows 
there is none. 

If the Church becomes apathetic about 
Christ why blame the world. 

Solve your own problem before you try 
to solve your childrens’. 

One may become puffed up about his own 
humility. 

A day of worry exhausts more quickly than 
a day of work. 

Truth needs an investigator more than de- 
fender. 

Keep going only if the way is safe and your 
destination good. 

To know the heights of joy one must taste 
the depths of suffering. 
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A Record Class. Cheers for The Leader 

Thank you for the invitation to tell about 
my fine Sunday School Class, the ‘‘Wesleyans.”’ 
It’s really the most wonderful class in the 
world, and I’m sure you’ll agree with me 
when you know of its accomplishments. 

I organized the class in June, 1919, with 
sixteen members on the roll, the membership 
being composed almost entirely of young 
married people (or those of marriageable 
age). From the start the class has enjoyed 


without a word to the ladies of the class, went 
to work on Monday morning and by the fol- 
lowing Sunday morning we found a room 
almost twice as large as formerly, and strange 
to say, IT was almost full of members and 
friends. 

Finally, three years ago, we found that it 
was necessary to move down stairs to occupy 
the auditorium, and by this time we were 
willing to go, because some of our members 
had grown up with the class, and had added 


- 


The “Wesleyan Class” of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Winter Park, Florida. 
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Rey. John H. 


Hanger, Pastor, is seated next to Mrs. Robert Franklin Leedy. “I am wearing the white fur neckpiece,”’ 


says Mrs. Leedy. 


a steady growth, and this winter season saw 
an attendance of 210 on March 13. 

In the ‘early days’ of the class, we were 
given our choice of class rooms, and we chose 
the largest class room in the building ‘‘just 
in case we might need it.” In ten years we 
had grown to a membership of fifty-seven 
and by this time we had grown so attached to 
our room which, being upstairs, we called 
“the Upper Room,” that we decided not to 
try to attract other members. We agreed 
that rather than leave our beloved ‘‘Upper 
Room” we would form two ‘Wesleyan 
Classes.”’ The enthusiasm of the group wasn’t 
to be confined though, for Sunday after Sun- 
day it was necessary for some of the men 
to stand, while others sat out on the stair 
steps and listened through the open door. 
This led to a discussion of the possibilities of 
“pushing out our walls,’ since none were 
willing to leave the room. . . and so we did 
that very thing. The men of the class went 
into a huddle one morning after class, and 
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seventeen years to their ages, and for their 
sake we thought it best to hold our sessions 
on the first floor where it wouldn’t necessitate 
the climbing of steps. 

Our Class is fully organized, and we are 
very proud of the fact that for four years 
we have met ten times a year, and at every 
class board meeting composed of nine officers, 
we have had 100 per cent attendance. Can 
you beat that? 

At the beginning of each year we make a 
budget for the expenses of the class. At first, 
when the class was small, our budget was 
$300 a year. Then as the class grew, we 
added more projects to our program, until 
now we have a budget of nearly $1000. Never 
yet have we failed to meet our budget in full. 
During the “depression” we not only met our 
budget . .. we increased it to $500 and PAID 
IT IN FULL. Your first thought will prob- 
ably be, “You must have a lot of wealthy 
people in your class!’ On the contrary, there 
isn’t a single wealthy couple in the class. Al- 
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most every member works for a living. Our 
class is a GIVING class, we are happy to have 
a hand in sharing of our means in order to 
extend this little corner of Christ’s Kingdom. 


We enlarged our class room at an expense 
of about $400 (besides the voluntary sery- 
ices of some of our men), and erected an out- 
side stairway at an expense of $125. We 
furnished it completely with chairs, table, cur- 
tains, rug, and electric fan. 

For sixteen years we have supported a 
native missionary in Nagpur, India, at an ex- 
pense of $100 a year. 

For eight years we gave a gift to the 
church of $50 to $100, and each year we 
give to the Sunday School $130, for general 
expenses. 

We sponsor two children at the Methodist 
Orphanage at Enterprise, Fla., completely 
clothing them during the past three years. 

We provide lunches for six undernourished 
children at our public schools, this project 
having been started four years ago. 

We have contributed to every “relief call” 
from the Red Cross in time of great disaster, 
from $10 to $40. 

We publish a class paper, “The Chatter- 
box,’ a single mimeographed sheet contain- 
ing news of class interest, and announce- 
ments. Everyone likes to see his name in 
print, so we try to get every member’s name 
in The Chatterbox at least once a year, with 
a joke, an incident, a poem, or in some other 
way. The Chatterbox serves wonderfully to 
keep up class interest ... and by the way, it 
is printed on our own mimeograph which we 
purchased five years ago. In putting as many 
people to work as possible, we have a “re- 
porter,” a stencil maker, and a printer for 
each issue. 

Our Class presented to the church three 
years ago a $75.00 set of dishes and a small 
set of silver (the latter needed to fill out what 
was already in use). 

Last Christmas we presented to the church 
a handsome set of pulpit furniture, a com- 
munion table and three chairs, and this year, 
we hope to add the pulpit. This furniture 
has added considerably to the dignity of the 
church and to the sanctity of the service. One 
of our members, a craftsman, made and con- 
tributed a beautiful cross of waxed figured 
gum, which rests on the communion table. 

We have a party a month, and these are 
always well attended ... and are very neces- 
sary for our social life, since in the winter 
season we have a great many tourists who find 
our friendly atmosphere most conducive to 
regular Sunday School and Church attend- 
ance. 

Since in the winter season our members 
come from all points of the compass, we 
have friends scattered all over the United 
States. Just now, I think of Mr. and Mrs. 
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Will Hall in Cleveland. Mr. Hall is in real 
estate there, if you care to call him up and ask 
him about our Class. 

Finest thing of all is that we have the assur- 
ance of doing real Christian work. Many 
people tell us that our class has been the 
means of greatly blessing them, and for 
these expressions of friends, we are truly 
grateful. Surely, our one consuming am- 
bition is to make the world a better place in 
which to live, and if we can accomplish that, 
it will be worth all the time, effort and sacri- 
fice, which we have put into it. 

What’s our secret of success? Service for 
others ... unselfish service. To this end we 
enlist as many members as possible . . . put 
them to work . .. give them the credit for 
work accomplished, and a hearty “thank you”’ 
for their co-operation. A ‘‘thank you,” I find, 
goes a long way in this world, and a word of 
appreciation to someone who is trying is a 
marvelous stimulator toward greater efforts. 
Friendliness to the stranger within our gates 
is an asset without which we couldn’t exist. 

I hope that our story will be the means 
of helping other Sunday School Classes to a 
greater work in Christ’s service... for, after 
all, that’s really what counts for eternity, 
TSTiebpeLby 

I am enclosing our class picture. It really 
isn’t a very good one, but it’s the only one 
I have. 

Thank you again for the chance to tell 
you about the fine work which the Wesleyan 
Class is doing . .. and with the hope that it 
will inspire someone else to greater service in 
His name, 

I am most sincerely, 

Mrs. Robert Franklin Leedy, 
Teacher of the 
class since its organization. 

P. S—I might add that our claim of being 
the largest and most active S. S. Class of its 
kind (men and women) in the M. EH. Church 
in Florida has never been challenged. 

rs 
“We Were Strangers” 

This letter written by Dr. W. H. Wright of 
Dallas, Texas, to the congregation of First 
Baptist Church, Shreveport, La., where he 
served as substitute pastor for four months, 
is one that might well be copied by other 
pastors. Dr. and Mrs. M. E. Dodd of Shreve- 
port observed their twenty-fifth anniversary 
of Dr. Dodd’s pastorate at Shreveport more 
than a year ago, and the congregation 
honored them with a “silver offering” in the 
form of a proposed visit to the Silver Lands of 
South America. The membership of the con- 
gregation increased from 500 to 5000 under 
Dr. Dodd’s pastorate. Their visit to South 
American states took them away from their 
home church for four months, during which 
time Dr. Wright ministered to the member- 
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ship. The letter tells a story of mutual hap- 
piness. 

“Mrs. Wright and I have greatly enjoyed 
our brief stay in ‘Lovely Louisiana.’ The 
people of Shreveport in general, and particu- 
larly of the First Baptist Church, have treated 
us with utmost courtesy and kindness. 

“We were strangers to the vast majority 
when we came in January, but you have taken 
us into your hearts and homes and we shall 
love you with a deathless devotion while life 
shall last. 

“Your church staff is composed of some 
of the finest and choicest souls I have ever 
known. They are capable, and consecrated, 
loyal to the Lord, devoted to the pastor, and 
faithful to every trust reposed in them. I am 
greatly indebted to them for the help given 
in the difficult task of following the footsteps 
of one of the most outstanding preachers 
and leaders in the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. 

“You have a truly great church and you 
have accorded your associate pastor the most 
beautiful and brotherly treatment. You have 
been patient and sympathetic, helpful and ap- 
preciative, prayerful and co-operative, and our 
brief ministry among you has been an un- 
mixed joy and blessed benediction to my own 
soul. 

“We came gladly, we go reluctantly, but we 
will always thank God for our happy asso- 
ciation together. We crave a continued in- 
terest in your prayers upon our evangelistic 
labors as we will have you and your great 
pastor in our hearts until we shall be re- 
united in the City of God.” 


e 
Dollars and Poems 

“Churches are always looking for ways 
to secure more funds for various phases of 
their work,” writes Rev. C. B. Jackson, Green- 
ville, Texas. ‘‘While I believe in God’s plan 
of bringing in the tithe on the first day of 
the week, yet there are many people who re- 
fuse to see this gracious spiritual partnership 
with the Father. We remodeled our church 
last fall and secured a Hammond Electric 
Organ. The women of the church agreed to 
raise the funds to help pay for the organ. 
From month to month they have been making 
their payments on time. The plan used this 
month was unique, and I thought you might 
like to pass it on to Hapositor readers. 

“Hach woman was asked to earn a dollar 
and make a rhyme telling how she earned 
it, then bring both to the Church fellowship 
meeting on regular meeting day. 121 women 
read their rhymes one by one and placed their 
dollars on the table. A few more programs 
like that, and our organ will be paid for with 
a smile. We receive many valuable sugges- 
tions from The Hxpositor.” 
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This plan will be welcomed by any pastor 
who is seeking ‘“‘extra sums” for the payment 
of memorials or equipment. People like to 
have a part in Church activities, and above all 
they need to laugh. Give them a chance to 
frolic and laugh! 

6 
Help Wanted 

“We have organized a Junior Choir in our 
Church, and are at a loss to know where to 
purchase manuals for such a Choir,” writes 
George W. Wilt, pastor of Church of St. 


Bartholomew, 1742 South Clinton Avenue, 
Trenton, N. J. Suggestions will be welcomed 
by Rev. Wilt. 


Farm Festivals 

The lines quoted on page 196, April, 1938, 
Expositor, under “Lenten Speech” are from 
“Farm Festivals” by Will Carleton. Informa- 
tion supplied by Rev. L. A. Warren, Oregon, 
Missouri, who adds, “Preceding lines are as 
appropriate as those quoted.” 


Golden Wedding Anniversary 
A program for such an anniversary observ- 
ance may be found on page 865, of the April, 
1930, issue of The Expositor. Typed copies 
for those without files may be secured for 30c¢ 
in postage. 
6 


Forum or Discussion Group 

Charles E. Jefferson is quoted as saying, 
“Our age bristles with social and industrial 
problems, and the Church has come to realize 
more fully than ever before that it is its busi- 
ness to establish the Kingdom of God here 
upon this earth. It is the urgency of social 
and industrial problems which explains the 
rise and progress of the Church Forum. 
Church leaders are coming to see everywhere 
that we must have discussion meetings as 
well as meetings for Bible study and Worship. 
The Sunday School came at the close of the 
18th century in response to a crying need 
for religious training. The Forum has now 
arrived because we cannot well get on with- 
out it. The time is coming when in all our 
Churches the forum will be considered not 
a whit less important than the Sunday School.” 

A young man who had resigned a pastorate 
in the state of Kansas was asked by this 
writer, ““Why did you resign?” “Oh,” he re- 
plied, “two of my councilmen committed sui- 
cide on account of business conditions, and I 
couldn’t stand it longer.’’ Did this young 
man need a Men’s Forum in his Church? 
Many of the grave questions confronting our 
citizens and Church members today will yield 
to an understandable interpretation through 
group discussion, if the Pastor’s personal con- 
tact cannot avert a major family catastrophe. 
Even grave social and industrial problems 
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have educational and disciplinary value for 
spiritual development. 

° 
Rosemary Service 
: This service, known as the “Rosemary Hour” 
is observed each year in Julia Gray Church, 
Chicago, with hymns and the offering of gifts 
for orphanges and cripples on the “Altar of 
Remembrance,” in honor of Rosemary Staf- 
ford, daughter of Rev. and Mrs. John Paul 
Stafford, who died in her childhood. 


e 
A Rose Service 
The Annual Rose service suggested by Mrs. 
Dorcas Webster is found on page 831, April, 
1927, as requested by Rev. A. M. Willis, Illi- 
nois. The service may be developed as a part 
of the regular Children’s Day service, all 
children being supplied with roses, or it may 
be used as an evening service, using a single 
rose to symbolize the dedication of all blos- 
soms to the Glory of God. 
e 
Rose Service for Graduation Week 
An effective prelude to the Baccalaureate 
Service is to invite Junior Class members to 
act as ushers and hostesses, the girls of the 
Junior Class dressed in white forming an 
arch the full length of the center aisle by hold- 
ing long stemmed roses aloft, through which 
the Graduating Class marches toward the re- 
served front section of the auditorium. Ap- 
propriate organ selection, soft lighting, the 
bower of roses, will touch any heart. 
e 
Church Advertising 
Tell the reader what you hope to accom- 
plish in your sermon on Sunday morning or 
evening, or in your Sunday School session. 
The name of the sermon, followed or pre- 
ceded by the name of the pastor, gives no in- 
formation about what Church attendance will 
do for the reader of your announcement. The 
readers of your announcements are people, 
just ordinary, needful human beings, who are 
dreadfully in need of spiritual help. Let us tell 
them what the Church can do for them, and 
reward their search for help! 
e 


Christian Unity Season 
May 29 to June 5, 1938 

A card addressed to Executive Committee, 
Life and Work Division, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, will bring you information 
and costs of pamphlets for congregational 
activity. 


AGISCOF WORSHIP FOR PENTECOST 
Christian Unity Sunday—June 5, 1938 
Call to Worship 
(The Intrott) 
Minister: I was glad when they said unto 
me, Let us go into the house of the Lord. 
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People: Our feet shall stand within thy 
gates, O Jerusalem. 

Minister: Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lord 
God Almighty; Who was, Who is, and Who is 
to come. 

People: Glory be to Thee, O Lord most high. 

Minister: O the depth of the riches, both of 
the wisdom and the knowledge of God! How 
unsearchable are His judgments and His ways 
past finding out. For of Him, and through 
Him, and unto Him are all things. To Him 
be the glory for ever. 

People: Glory be to Thee, O Lord most High. 

Minister: Unto the King Eternal, Immortal, 
Invisible, the only God, be honor and glory 
for ever. 


People: Glory be to Thee, O Lord most High. 


An Act of Penitence 

Minister: O God, Holy Spirit, Who art the 
well-spring of joy and power, we confess that 
all too often by our sin we have offended 
against the fellowship Thou seekest to create 
within Thy Church. 

People: Have mercy, and forgive us, O Lord. 

Minister: Come, Holy Spirit, and open our 
eyes to see the vision of Thy Church restored 
to unity. Open our hearts to desire that all 
Thy people may in Christ be one. 

People: Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire. 

Minister: Grant us patience and charity, O 
Christ, toward all disciples who differ from 
us; for they also bear Thy Name, adore Thee 
as their God, and put their trust in Thee as 
their only Saviour. 

People: Lord Jesus, renew in us Thy spirit. 

Minister: Shed abroad Thy love in our 
hearts that we may boldly witness that Thine 
is the only Name given under heaven whereby 
all nations must be saved. 

People: We beseech Thee to hear us, good 
Lord. 

Minister: That Thy Church, being re-united, 
may serve Thee in joyfulness; that it may 
spread abroad good tidings; that we as breth- 
ren may love one another, having a heart 
of compassion for all mankind; and binding 
men together in a fellowship which overleaps 
all barriers of class, race or nation. 

People: We beseech Thee to hear us, good 
Lord. Amen. 

An Act of Thanksgiving 

Minister: Glory to Thee, O Christ, our as- 
cended and eyer present Lord, through whom 
we have access to the Father. 

People: Glory to Thee who lovest us and 
has loosed us from our sins. 

Minister: Glory to Thee who dost redeem 
unto God with Thy blood, men of every title 
and tongue and people and nation. 

People: Glory to Thee who has reconciled us 
all in one Body unto God through Thy Cross, 
so that we are no more strangers and sojour- 
ners, but fellow citizens with the Saints in the 
household of God. 
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Minister: Glory be to Thee, who loved the 
Church and gave Himself for it; that he might 
present it to Himself a glorious Church, not 
having spot or wrinkle or any such thing. 

People: Glory to Thee Who art in our midst 
when we are gathered together in Thy Name. 

Minister: Glory to Thee who didst institute 
perpetual remembrance of Thy precious death 
and dost unite us therein with Thy very self. 

People: Glory to Thee Who art with us al- 
ways, even unto the end of the world. 

Minister: Glory to Thee Who hast gone be- 
fore to prepare a place for us in Thy Father’s 
home. 

People: Glory to Thee, the author and fin- 
isher of our faith, that God in all things may 
be glorified. 

Minister: Now unto the King, eternal, im- 
mortal, invisible, the only wise God, be honor 
and glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


° 
A Book for Parents 

Through the genius of Mary M. Chalmers, 
the Judson Press presents a book, entitled, 
“Your Child Needs —- —- —.” In orderly 
fashion, the book discusses the following sub- 
jects: 

A Well-Adjusted Home. 

Understanding. 

Discipline. 

Work and Play. 

Friends. 

Culture. 

Training in Christian Living. 

A group of questions designed for group 
discussion follow the subject matter of each 
of the above chapters. In addition, there are 
well-chosen suggestions for the group leader. 
This book of 117 pages may be had in paper 
binding for fifty cents, and its use by mothers 
and fathers groups will accomplish something 
by way of organized co-operation that can- 
not be attained in any other manner. 


Business Men of the Bible 

Pastors searching for something concrete 
that will interest the Men’s Class and will 
promote study of the Bible will welcome this 
book. It may be had for $1.00, is neatly bound 
in brown near-leather, and contains the fol- 
lowing chapters: 

The Modern Business Man. 

The Agriculturalist. 

The Manufacturer. 

The Merchant. 

The Architect and Builder. 

The Sales and Advertising Man. 

The Jeweler. 

The Engineer. 

The Lawyer. 

The Physician. 

The Realtor. 
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The Politician. 

The Educator. 

The Makers of Books. 

The data offered in the various chapters 
may easily be fashioned into dialogue for 
platform presentation, several men taking 
part, and references to the Bible may be read 
as reference back-ground is usually offered in 
round-table discussion groups. Few men will 
miss class hour, when study is based on chap- 
ters in this book. It may be ordered from 
National Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 


e 
CHOIR AND GONS@EE 
PRELUDE 
Meditation Be wd Kinder 
Holsworthy Church Bells _________ Wesley 
Blegy:- 8. ee ee ee eee Lavon 
Andante in See eee Sheppard 
Processiona a= eee») ED Ore 
A Memory mee _____._ Armstrong 
Invocation = 22. = ee eee Macfarlane 
Meditation SO ee eee Sturges 
Pastoral ereludeme ase EI Stro mes 
Bleyelss Ayan eS WIT 
OFFERTORY 
Adoration gee EEL OCW ell 
Memories esas eee Demarest 
At Evening ~ tet ap So ihe Kinder 
Moderatoga === an ae eI berets 
Deepa River === pa Gillette 
Meditation ==———————-s eee Diggle 
Meditation ee Hocmen 
Slumber Song-_______ _______ Schumann 
Reverieqge 2 =e _. Borodin 
Invocation _____ Gounod 
ANTHEM 
ShoutereAloucds === pee ee Manney, 
I Am Alpha and Omega .___________ Stainer 
There Is No Death_______________O’Hara 
Praise Ye Jehovah______________ Lawdon 
God Is Our Refuge_____-______ Macfarlane 
God of Our Fathers____________ DeKoven 
IDmeMhe MGs aS Wome Button 
O Lord, Our Governor____________ Gadsby 
Awake Up My Glory______________Rogers 
Give Me a Perfect Heart : ___._ Wooler 
POSTLUDE 
Onward Christian Soldiers _______ Lemare 
Posthudes init: = ps] Roberts 
Military March_____ eee Rossinn 
Granda Chocur== =e ee Occ 
Bantasia: ing Hee ES Gl orn 
Bridali Drain2= sss ee ae ee Moore 
fLoccatay ine De Minors aaa Neva 
March Pontificale __ ae Lombelle 
Amen je ee eee eaOherubing 
Ament ee eee ee Duddy, 
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BELIEVE IN THE DAWN 


HARRY W. STAVER 


Psalm 23:4. “Yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death I will fear no 
evil; for thou art with me.” 

AM not afraid of Tomorrow, for I have 
| seen Yesterday and I love Today.” 

The occasion of these radiant words was 
the recent observance of his seventieth birth- 
day by William Allen White, widely known 
and greatly loved editor of Emporia, Kansas. 
If the source of a thing has anything to do 
with its significance, then this utterance of his 
is of considerable moment. For here is a man 
who has seen the yesterdays of three score 
years and ten, who has been in a most favor- 
able position to observe and to evaluate the 
unfolding and enlarging experiences of all 
those tremendous years and who can honestly 
and accurately say, ‘‘I have seen Yesterday.” 
And he is in position to know what is called 
“Today’’—all the troubling things in it and 
all the triumphant things. And out of the 
wealth of his rich experience and maturity of 
life he can say, “I love Today.” In these times 
when so many are afraid of Tomorrow and by 
reason of that fear are losing the savor of 
Today, such a word as William Allen White 
has spoken needs to be broadcast far and wide. 

“T am not afraid of Tomorrow, for I have 
seen Yesterday and I love Today.” Much of 


the spirit of that saying is embodied in an. 


inscription which Dr. William Stidger tells us 
is carved on the headstone that marks the 
grave of one John Brashear, a kindly grinder 
of lenses and an amateur astronomer. The 
headstone stands in one of the cemeteries in 
Pittsburgh and on it are these words: 


“Tho’ my soul may set in darkness, 
It will rise in perfect light. 

I have loved the stars too fondly 
To be fearful of the night.” 


Such sayings are matched in the Scriptures 
in the many verses that sing of the morning, 
like that of the Psalmist, ‘‘Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil; for Thou art with me.” And 
like that of the Saviour, ‘Let not your heart 
be troubled, neither let it be afraid. In my 
Father’s house there are many mansions.”’ 


ob owe ee 
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What is it to believe in the dawn? Is it not 
just a happy-go-lucky optimism that trips 
lightly through life’s day, ignorant or wilfully 
blind to reality. It is not any mere “wishful 
thinking’’ that projects the mind out into 
some fanciful world which has no existence 
except in one’s dreams. No! those who have 
believed in the dawn have also known the 
dark. They have seen life in all its vagaries 
and viciousness, the whole black story of 
“man’s inhumanity to man.” And knowing 
this, they have yet believed. And this is im- 
portant, too. All who thus believe have a 
basis for their believing. “I am not afraid of 
Tomorrow,” says Mr. White. Why not? “I 
have seen Yesterday.” I am not “fearful of 
the night,”’ reads the inscription that sums up 
the heart of John Brashear. Why not? “I 
have loved the stars too fondly to be fearful 
of the night.” ‘Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil.”” So the Psalmist relates his confi- 
dence. And if we ask him, ‘‘Why not?” he an- 
swers: “God is with me.” So is it likewise 
with our Lord’s word of comfort and hearten- 
ing, ‘‘Let not your heart be troubled.” ‘In My 
Father’s house there are many mansions.” Be- 
lieving does not hang unattached and unat- 
tended in mid-air. It always has a base on 
which it rests securely. 

Thus comes a pertinent question for you 
and me. How do we look on our world today, 
the Industrial chaos, the Social derangements, 
the Political despotisms, the Moral collapse 
and all the rest of it? Can we read such 
things and know the life of today in its black- 
est aspects and still believe “‘There’s a Divinity 
that shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we 
will?”? Can we look the world over, measur- 
ing every meanness in it, conscious of the 
suffering and sin, with ears and eyes and 
heart wide open to all that goes on and still be 
of a mind like him of whom the poet writes, 
saying: 

‘He never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed tho’ Right were worsted, 

Wrong would triumph. 

Held we fall to rise; are baffled to fight better ; 

Sleep to wake?” 
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The Book of Dawn is the Bible. It misses 
none of the things of the night. The whole 
story of human tragedy and transgression is 
in it. It knows the utter reach and range of 
the heart of man in all its desires and doings. 
And yet there is a radiance that shines through 
its pages and a song that puts all the shames 
to silence. We ought to know the Bible so 
that we may have the dawn in our own souls. 

The old Prophets were believers in the 
dawn. They knew the darkness of the world 
they lived in. They lifted their voices against 
that darkness, laboring to lead the people into 
the light. But for all the darkness, theirs is a 
wondrous belief in the dawn. 

The old patriarch, Job, was a believer in 
the dawn. He knew the dark, too. Bereft of 
family and fortune, of health and happiness, 
how is the glory of a man’s believing revealed 
when he can stand, like Job, in a broken 
world and still say, “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth. Though he slay me, yet will I trust 
him!’’ 

And the Psalmists were believers in the 
dawn. In no book of the Bible is the dawn so 
continuously breaking in upon the fears and 
frailties of human nature as pictured there. 
Everywhere, in the Psalms, voices are raised 
saying, in one way or another, “I will lift up 


mine eyes unto the hills whence cometh my 
help.” ; 

The Apostle Paul was a believer in the 
dawn. Beaten, stoned, imprisoned, in hunger 
and want, hard-pressed on every side, suffer- 
ing all things in his utter loyalty to Christ and 
devotion to Christ’s cause—this is part of 
the record. And yet no man, excepting only 
Jesus, ever spoke in such terms of the dawn. 
The roof may tumble on his head, still he says, 
“T yeckon that the sufferings of this present 
time are but for the moment and are not 
worthy to be compared with the things to be 
revealed to usward.” 

The great believer in the dawn, is amongst 
all men, Christ Himself, He knew, if ever any 
man did, the things which belong in the cate- 
gory of darkness. And yet Jesus carried the 
dawn always in His heart. It fires His spirit, 
it motivates His will, it shines in His words, it 
breathes through all His acts. And how it 
stands Him in stead, as nothing else can, 
amidst the anguish and agony of His cross! 

Never has our world, in its desperate straits, 
felt more the need, not only for men and 
women who recognize the value of such be- 
lieving, but who actually possess the dynamic 
stamina of soul which is only born of, nour- 
ished in and activated by a great belief in a 
great day which, under God and His Christ, 
must come. 


THIS BUSINESS CALLED EDUCATION 


(Commencement and Baccalaureate) 


RICHARD BRAUNSTEIN 


American Scene is a School—Rural, 
Centralized, University or College. 

This business called “‘Education” is becom- 
ing more and more complex. It is not so sim- 
ple as it used to be. Education goes far be- 
yond the three R’s. Subjects are taught more 
efficiently than to “the tune of the hickory 
stick” and schooldays are more than ‘‘Golden 
Rule Days.’’ Rules are many, iron-bound, 
sometimes beyond the comprehension of the 
student. Methods are changing. There is a 
constant shift of emphasis. 

The best is none too good for the Youth of 
the land. Leadership is the demand. Like- 
wise huge sums of money and great piles of 
equipment. There is a vast organization of 
such wheels and cogs as School Boards, Par- 
* ent-Teacher Associations and Faculties and 
Student Councils—not to mention Athletic 


OR of the most hopeful pictures in the 
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Coaches and Stadiums. All calls for patient 
planning and intelligent programing. 

There are many answers to the question, 
“What is Education?” We sometimes doubt 
whether there is an answer adequate to cover 
the subject. Education may be defined as 
“guided growth” but to guide young men and 
women into right channels of thought and en- 
deavor, is covering a lot of territory, the task 
made all the more difficult because back- 
grounds and mentalities differ. There are 
many definitions of the word ‘Education.” 
They are, for the most part, all correct and 
good. This address is only one man’s opinion 
—with the help of some other men, whom he 
has read and studied. 

We have always held that it is the useful- 
ness of the graduate and not the graduation 
that counts. The world cannot get very far 
on theories alone. Standards, ideas, ideals, 
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must be translated in terms of human experi- 
ence. You do not know if the machine will 
work until you turn on the power. No gun 
shoots until you press the trigger. Education 
may oftentimes mean un-learning as much as 
learning. How not to do a thing is sometimes 
as important as how to do it. 

A person may be _ inspired, impressed, 
quickened and not move an inch. To pro- 
nounce words correctly, to know the proper 
accent, to be able to place important dates and 
use them as the pegs on which to hang the 
events of history, to be able to name princi- 
pal products and bound continents and locate 
oceans and mountains—these are valuable 
assets. It is one thing to get the right answer 
on paper. It is a very important thing. But in 
the last analysis, LIFE is a problem and it 
may be the most expert mathematician who 
fails in the attempt for a solution. There are 
considerations of culture and _ usefulness 
which may or may not have much to do with 
Salutatorians and Valedictorians. 

Culture is not a matter of geography, the 
street on which one lives, the group with which 
one is associated, the amount of money one 
has to spend, the ancestral tree of which one 
is the fruit—one may be highly educated and 
not be cultured. The late Jane Addams said, 
“Culture is understanding.” To this may be 
added the word ‘‘appreciative.” Said Harold 
Bell Wright: 

“To hold the theory that people have been 
to certain schools and colleges, regardless of 
how they do or do not use their time and edu- 
cation, is to keep the shell and throw the milk 
of the cocoanut away. I would rather receive 
a great, vital truth from an illiterate back- 
woodsman who violates every rule of gram- 
mar than have a University President lie to 
me in perfect English.” Which brings us 
back to the contention: “It is the usefulness 
of the graduate, not the graduation that 

counts.” 

Two men are standing on the brink of a 
river. One of them says, ‘‘There ought to be a 
bridge across this piece of water.’’ The other 
man agrees. The difference between the two 
men is that one goes and organizes a com- 
pany and causes a bridge to span the stream. 
The other, while he agrees there ought to be 
such a structure, does nothing. The man who 
builds the bridge is educated. He hitches his 
theory to the facts of life. He puts his idea 
to work, makes it operative, reproductive, in 
his own life. 

Two men witness a rescue. Both are equally 
thrilled. But one man goes home, gets paper 
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and pencil and writes the story. He has it 
typed and submits it to an editor. By and by 
he gets a check for his contribution. That man 
is educated. He saw something fine, big, out 
of the ordinary, is moved, proceeds to share 
his emotion and reaction with others. He does 
something useful. He may not know how to 
add or make an address or build a house or 
even dig a ditch but he can write. So he 
writes. By that token he is educated. 

It is said that we live ourselves into right 
thinking more than we think ourselves into 
right living. The trouble with our day is 
not intellectual confusion, but the anaemic, 
uncreative living manifested by the large 
majority. It is daring, adventurous living, 
personal initiative, which dispels mental fog. 

Here is a paragraph from Bernardine Free- 
man, taken from “This Education:” I can solve 
a quadractic equation, but I cannot keep my 
balance straight; I can name the kings of Eng- 
land since the War of the Roses, but I do 
not know the qualifications of the candidates 
in any election. I know the economic theories 
of Malthus and Adam Smith, but I cannot 
live within my income. I can explain the 
principles of hydraulics, but I cannot fix the 
leak in the kitchen faucet. I can read the 
plays of Moliere in the original, but I cannot 
order a meal in French. I have studied the 
psychology of James and Tichenor, but I can- 
not control my temper. I can recite hundreds 
of lines of Shakespeare, but I do not know 
the Declaration of Independence, Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address or the Twenty-Third 
Psalm.” 

G. W. Fiske gives us in, ‘‘In a College Chap- 
el,” some test questions: ‘Has your education 
given you sympathy with all good causes and 
made you espouse them? Have you learned 
how to make friends and keep them? Do you 
know what it is to be a friend yourself? Do 
you see anything to love in a little child? Will 
a lonely dog follow you down the streets? 
Can you be high-minded and happy in the 
meaner drudgeries of life? Do you think 
washing dishes and hoeing corn just as com- 
patible with high thinking as piano playing 
or golf? Are you good for anything to your- 
self? Can you be happy alone? Can you 
look out upon the world and see nothing, but 
dollars and cents? Can you look into the 
sky at night and see beyond the stars? Can 
you claim relationship with the Creator?” 

There is more to this buisness called “Edu- 
cation” than meets the eye. It is more than 
the ownership of a parchment framed on the 


wall. 
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DISCIPLINED BY INNER COMPULSION 


TALMAGE C. JOHNSON 


Text: “I must work the works of him that sent 
me.” John 9:4. 


46 AKE off the brakes and step on the gas” 
TTeoines near to summing up the modern 
philosophy of life. We live in an age that 
is impatient with discipline and would have 
none of restraint. Everywhere, in all walks of 
life, people are saying, “I’ll do as I please,” 
“T’ll say the things that I want to say,” “T’ll be 
whatever I want to be.” And so our age 
dashes madly on, gaily singing, ‘‘We don’t 
know where we’re going but we’re on our 
way.” Apparently people do not see that it is 
this sort of attitude toward life that produces 
the woes of the present age. That there is 
something wrong with the world and the 
times, they know. The causes of what is wrong 
they ignore. 

The result of this ‘‘do as I please” attitude 
in the realm of government and law has been 
an alarming increase in the extent of crime. 
More and more acute becomes the problem of 
how society shall protect itself against those 
who will not recognize the restraint of law. 

In our commercial and industrial life the 
“do as I please” philosophy has produced a 
disastrous depression, has bred class con- 
sciousness, and has resulted in widespread 
strife between capital and labor. Only the 
other day a manufacturer in this state boasted, 
“T own this factory; I’ll run it as I please.” 
What wonder that we have strikes! 

In international relations the “do as I 
please”’ attitude has viewed treaties as but 
scraps of paper, international obligations as 
without power to bind when selfish national 
interests seem involved, and universal peace 
as but the dream of impractical idealists. It 
led to one World War that almost wrecked 
modern civilization and even now it plants 
the seeds of another that may complete the 
job. 

But the ‘‘do as I please”’ attitude brings dis- 
aster not only in these larger realms of human 
relationships. It wrecks also the more intimate 
and the more personal relationships. It has 
cast its blighting shadow over the American 
home until today one marriage out of five 
ends in the divorce court, and untold others, 
though not legally dissolved, are spiritually 
severed. Undisciplined children are bred by 
undisciplined parents and so “the music goes 
round and round.” 


But the ‘‘do as I please” attitude destroys 
most effectively the personal life of the in- 
dividual. It inevitably produces frustration 
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and ennui. To do always as you please means 
that by and by nothing has the power to please. 
Life becomes meaningless and valueless. 

Many have claimed that we could cure every 
ailment by the process of education. And so 
we went in for universal education. We con- 
solidated schools, we expanded school pro- 
grams, we tinkered with curricula, we kow- 
towed at the shrine of learning. But we car- 
ried the “do as I please” attitude along with 
us and taught it to youth. We lauded self- 
expression, whether there was anything to 
express or not. But to our chagrin we have 
found that none of our ills have been cured 
and that the product of education is too often 
indeed not even an educated product. 

We had a similar experience with science. 
Science was going to cure all that ailed man- 
kind. But we have found that it can do no 
more than enable us to go faster wherever 
we are going. 

In 1917 we even tried war. We believed, 
for a little while at least, that War could end 
wars, that it could help business, that it 
could make romance blossom, and that it could 
develop the finer qualities of human nature. 
We found that it did just the opposite. 

We did not deliberately choose the depres- 
sion as a cure for our ills, but when it came 
upon us we thought that surely here is the 
thing that will prove a blessing in disguise 
and banish all that ails. But now as the tides 
of the depression recede, we are discovering 
that its only residuum is the wreckage of 
human hopes, a weakened social order, and an 
unchastened spirit. 

Having tried various panaceas without 
avail, it remains for us to get to the root of 
our troubles, to remove the causes of our ills, 
and to obey the laws of spiritual health. Ah, 
there’s the rub. To obey. We haven’t wanted 
to obey anything. We’ve wanted to do as we 
pleased. But it hasn’t worked. We must now 
learn to discipline ourselves, and it will be no 
easy lesson. 

The religion of Jesus can save us. Save us 
not for some distant future only, but save us 
now from the very real ills of today. It can 
save us by furnishing us with an inner com- 
pulsion, not an external one. That is what 
religion meant to Jesus. When he averred, “I 
must work the works of Him that sent me,” 
he meant just that. “J Must.” The sense of 
must dictated the manner of his life and his 
death. He could not do as he pleased, and be 
himself. Men could not drive him. Referring 
to his own life, he said: “No man taketh it 
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from me. I have power to lay it down, and I 
have power to take it again.”? Whence came 
that power but from an inner principle of self- 
discipline that wrought complete accord with 
the order of the universe, with the will of 
God? And having lived by that principle, 
Jesus found that in the end it pleased him to 
lay down his life. 


The other day the father of a fine young 
girl told me that he lived in fear for his daugh- 
ter. Said he, “The temptations of a young 
girl today are almost too strong to be resisted; 
parents can’t possibly keep up with their 
daughters; we can’t possibly keep them always 
under our eyes.’’ And he was quite right. I 
tried to say to him that there are no safe- 
guards for a young girl other than that safe- 
guard within, that inner compulsion which will 
not let a person do certain things, that self- 


discipline which holds one steadfast to his 
own ideals of conduct. It applies with equal 
truth to all kinds of human conduct of all ages. 

Here then lies the real mission of religion 
in the world today. It alone can teach dis- 
cipline. It alone can validate the moral im- 
peratives of life. It alone can furnish an ade- 
quate compulsion within. It can take educa- 
tion and with it add depth and breadth to life. 
It can take science and with it add vastly to 
the sum total of human happiness. It can lay 
hold on the economic order and provide an 
economic security for all. It can so hallow the 
family ties as to make of the home a citadel 
of contentment. It can transform the individ- 
ual from a self-seeking, “do as I please” per- 
sonality into an unselfish ‘‘do as God pleases,” 
man or woman. It can change defeat to vic- 
tory and death to life. 


CHILDREN IN THE MARKET PLACE 


“He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. But 
whereunto shall I liken this generation? It is 
like unto children sitting in the markets, and 
calling unto their fellows, and saying. We have 
piped unto you, and ye have not danced; we 
have mourned unto you, and ye have not 
lamented.” Matt. 11:15-17. 


N American minister tells a story of riding 
JX, in a station wagon from Nazareth to 
Cana of Galilee, the little village where 
Jesus made his first public appearance—he at- 
tended a wedding feast. To the visitor of twenty 
centuries later, the children playing in the 
streets of this oriental market place, brought a 
vivid portrayal of the parable just read. The 
dark-eyed Syrian children are dramatizing in 
play the acts and doing of their elders, and 
Jesus seeing them, asks the elders to watch the 
drama, in an attempt to draw a lesson from 
the scenes. 


I 


One group of children tried to engage the 
others in a game, but not understanding the 
cues and signs, there was no response. Would- 
be leaders, prophets, directors, and parents— 
if you please—must come in the guise of 
known things, if they are to be accepted and 
followed as leaders. Jesus points out that 
leadership was not recognized when it was 
available, and walking down the streets of our 
villages today, he would still find the same 
thing. We must learn to play the game, and 
this requires training. The first step in that 
training is to recognize leadership that will 
carry us to the desired goal. There are many 
would-be leaders at every hand, there are 
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false prophets. Sometimes in our effort to 
shield ourselves from false prophets, we ignore 
the true leader and thus miss out entirely. We 
must learn to recognize the worthwhile in 
life, according to the goal we are set to reach. 


II 


Playing the game is essential, whether in 
the home, the market place, the shop, the 
Church, or the baseball diamond. HOW the 
game is played determines whether we win or 
lose. All activity in life may be reduced to 
the play spirit, all activity has its rules, its 
cues, its goals, its audience, its winners and 
losers. Desire to win is a part of human 
nature. Some of us just fail to understand 
the rules or cues, or we lack the backbone to 
stick through the training period. 

Can you picture the little story Jesus told 
about a pearl merchant, whom he commended 
for his diligence, for his discrimination, and 
for his great decision when he found the pearl 
of great price. This pearl merchant followed 
the rules of the game, he worked early and 
late in his search for the best, he knew when 
to ignore the pleas of bargainers, and his long 
training prepared him for the great discovery 
when the opportunity came. He recognized 
the pearl of great price, and he was willing to 
go out and sell all in order to possess it. You 
can find the story in Matthew 13. The secret 
of all attainment is a willingness to pay the 
price of sticking to the rules—not breaking 
training. 

This story of the pearl merchant carries a 
lesson for parents, Being enveloped with the 

(Continued on page 288) 
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Tle 
WAYSIDE 
CATHEDRAL 


Norman R. Sturgis 


BISHOP with imagination and 
youthful enthusiasm, coupled with 
the gift to visualize the real and 
actual needs of a scattered membership 
in suburban areas, small towns and vil- 
lages in southern Ohio, creates a Cathe- 
dral on Wheels. The Cathedral was de- 
signed by Norman R. Sturgis, Architect. 

Bed-rock problems which faced Bishop 
Henry Wise Hobson in his survey of the 
Southern Ohio Diocese: 

A Cathedral in Cincinnati, built shortly 
after the Civil war, poor in design and ex- 
pensive to maintain. 

A widely scattered membership, suburban, 
small town and village. 

The prospect of a new and modern Cathe- 
dral on the site of the old building, or one 
more nearly the center of membership activi- 
ties: a building budget to be raised among 


members in moderate or poor financial cir- 
cumstances. 


All subservient to the spiritual needs of the 
membership, which is Bishop Hobson’s chief 
concern. The solution—The Wayside Cathe- 
dral. 


The Bishop conceived the idea of a movable 
Cathedral which would make itself felt 
throughout the Diocese by visiting the outly- 
ing parishes and in that way make them feel 
that they were part of a great organization 
vitally interested in their welfare. He placed 
this proposal before the Diocesan Convention 
in Columbus in April, 1937, and it was most 
enthusiastically received in spite of the unique 
implications. I was engaged to supervise the 
design, and we commissioned the Aerocar 
Company of Detroit to build the trailer. It is 
constructed along standard lines structurally 
similar to the fuselage of an airplane and, con- 
sidering its dimensions and strength, is com- 
paratively light in weight. It is towed by a 
Packard 120 Business Coupe, into the rear 
deck of which the nose of the trailer is fas- 
tened by a patented coupling device by which 
all road shocks are cushioned on air. The ex- 
terior skin is sheet steel with a backing of 
Masonite, painted gunmetal gray, and the 
roof is fabric-covered with a silver finish. 


The interior fittings were installed by the 
Robert Mitchell Manufacturing Company of 
Cincinnati, the oldest woodwork manufactur- 
ing company in the United States. The walls 
are covered with walnut veneer, the floor is 
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brown jaspe linoleum, and the ceiling ivory 
fabric. All casework and other interior wood- 
work is walnut. The trailer will seat about 25 
people, some accommodated on the seat which 
runs across the trailer at the front end, and 
others on pews which fold, when not in use, 
into recesses under the automobile-type win- 
dows. 

The sanctuary is at the rear end, the Bish- 
op’s Chair being built over one of the wheel 
housings. The rest of the space on both sides 
is taken up by storage cupboards, bookcases, 
and a Coleman hot air heater behind walnut 
doors. 

*The altar is movable and for outdoor serv- 
ices can be reversed in order to face outward 
through the double rear doors. The carved 
front panel of the altar is removable in order 
to provide storage space for a Hammond organ 
console, which when not in use is completely 
enclosed within the altar, but which can be 
wheeled out into the body of the coach. The 
amplification unit and the two speakers for 
the organ are installed behind pierced panels 
in the upper part of the altar, and these will 
be supplemented for outdoor services. A port- 
able standard microphone is also carried. 

Provisions are made in the forward end for 
the storage of a complete moving picture pro- 
jector, and for this and the organ 110-volt 
outlets are available which can be connected 
to any available current source through an ex- 
tension cable. The 110-volt circuit also feeds 
indirect tubular lamps installed in the cove of 


*See outside cover picture. 
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When 110-volt current is not 
available, the coach is lighted by 6-volt ceil- 
ing fixtures fed by an auxiliary battery carried 
in the deck of the tow car. 


the cornice. 


Ordinarily the Cathedral will be accompan- 
ied by a clergyman in general charge and two 
or three assistants representing various de- 
partments of the Diocese, such as missions, re- 
ligious education, social service, and evangel- 
ism. Exhibits of the activities of all diocesan 
departments will be carried in the storage 
space provided. 


All the windows are plain plate glass with the 
exception of two small fixed openings closest 
to the altar which are filled with stained glass 
panels designed and executed by Wilbur Her- 
bert Burnham of Boston. One of these de- 
picts St. Paul as a teacher, and the other St. 
Paul as a preacher. 


The curtains draw in front of the altar 
when it is not in use and the riddels on each 
side of the altar were designed and executed 
by Miss Julia Sturgis of New York City, and 
are blue and purple linen, hand blocked in 
silver. 

Every effort has been made to make the 
Cathedral conform to Bishop Hobson’s con- 
viction that it should be primarily an efficient 
and dignified expression of what he feels is a 
new trend in the Episcopal Church. It is not 
so much a church or diocesan office on wheels 
as it is a mobile headquarters designed for 
modern needs. 
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Children In the Market Place 


(Continued from page 285) 
responsibility for the development and well- 
being of those placed in our care, we watch 
early and late for that which is worthwhile in 
life. We set ourselves tedious routine in order 
to be at hand when need presents itself, and 
long application to the rules of the game 
should prepare us for the great moments of 
life, when the pearls of great price are within 
reach, and guide us naturally toward the great 
decisions. 

Parenthood naturally includes a craving 
for the best and most useful in life for chil- 
dren. Countless sacrifices are gladly made 
for the maintenance of the family. For the 
love of wife and children, men labor and die, 
and women become the vicarious representa- 
tives of our Eternal Father. However, not all 
love, labor and devotion are rightly begun or 
wisely carried on. Many of us are worried 
about the wasting of hard-earned money by 
our sons and daughters, while we forget the 
building or undermining of character in the 
process. Most parents are jealous of the good 
name of the family, and are distressed over 
an act on the part of the children that may 
drag it into the dust, the while forgetting that 
a good name actually represents the ability to 
adhere to a code of life. Children taught to 
observe that code do not disgrace their par- 
ents. 

Parenthood covets for its children that goal 
accepted as desirable in the life about them, 
and some ask ‘‘what more can you expect?” 
In the words of one of our great Christian 
leaders, we say, ‘‘“Much more! The Spirit of 
the Living God, who baptized the first follow- 
ers of the Cross, is the exhaustless source of 
whatever is noble and effective in life. It is 
unthinkable that Christ will lend his essential 
aid to the low standards and mercenary meth- 
ods in which countless domestic disasters are 
rooted. Nothing less than the dedication of 
your children to the service of the Lord avails 
for the co-operation of His saving grace. 
Where Jesus Christ is honored and obeyed, 
the home becomes a temple. Within its hal- 


lowed shelter, affection, reverence and mutual 
duties flourish.” 
Ill 


The rules for parenthood and for children 
are all found in the Bible, still the best seller 
today as in generations of another day. Here 
we find how members of a family may share 
their joys and sorrows, their gains and losses. 
The invisible altar of the family circle sus- 
tains the trust, hope, and aims of its members. 
No lesson of love and sacrifice can equal that 
learned at the home fireside. Jesus spent 
thirty years in the close bond of family life, 
ere he went forth to embrace the Cross that 
has carried all humanity upward through the 
past twenty centuries. . 

Let us preface today with a glance into the 
coming years, there to gain the Spiritual 
strength which will clothe the tasks of today 
with the achievements of tomorrow. While 
we are dealing with children today, our hopes, 
our choices, our sacrifices, our decisions for 
them and for ourselves are based on the goal 
for the tomorrow, and for tomorrow’s to- 
morrow. 

God himself has covenanted to bring His 
Kingdom a reality upon earth on the feet of 
generations yet unborn. John Addington 
Symonds has voiced this promise in these 
words: 

These things shall be; a loftier race 

Than ever the world hath known, shall rise, 
With flame of freedom in their souls 

And light of knowledge in their eyes. 


They shall be gentle, brave and strong, 
To spill no drop of blood, but dare 

All that may plant man’s lordship firm 
On earth, and fire, and sea, and air. 


Man shall love man, with heart as pure 
And fervent as the young-eyed throng 
Who chant their heavenly psalms before 
God’s face with undiscordant song. 


New arts shall bloom of larger mold, 
And mightier music thrill the skies, 
And every life shall be a song 

And all the earth a paradise. 


@ 
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“Then were there brought unto him little 
children, that he should put his hands on them, 
and pray: and the disciples rebuked them. But 
Jesus said, Suffer little children, and forbid 
them not to come unto me: for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.”—Matt. 19:13-14. 

“And they brought young children to him, 
that he should touch them: and his disciples 
rebuked those that brought them. But when 
Jesus saw it, he was much displeased and said 
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unto them, Suffer the little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not: for of such is the 
kingdom of God. Verily I say unto you, Who- 
soever shall not receive the kingdom of God as 
a little child, he shall not enter therein. And 
he took them up in his arms, put his hands upon 
them, and blessed them.”—Mark 10:13-16. 

I. Those who attended this first Children’s 
Day celebration. 

1. Parents brought their children. 
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2. The Disciples who considered the pres- 
ence of the children an intrusion on some- 
thing more important. 

3. The Guest of Honor: Jesus, the Son of 
God. 

II. The function or character parts of those 
who attended— 

1. Parents wanted Jesus to touch their 
Children, and bless them. 

2. Disciples were annoyed because the pres- 
ence of the children was unimportant, in com- 
parison with the business in hand. They tried 
to drive them away. 

3. The Guest of Honor, Jesus, was dis- 
pleased when he saw what was going on. He 
chided the disciples, commanded them to 
allow the children to come to him, so he might 
bless them. 

III. The meaning of this first Children’s 
Day— 

1. Jesus took the children “up in his arms, 
put his hands upon them, and blessed them.”’ 

2. He set the children in the midst of the 
group as examples of faith, and trust and love. 

38. Mankind, in its effort to follow the foot- 
steps of Jesus Christ even though afar, has 
cherished its children, has tried to teach them 
the meaning of the blessing bestowed upon 
them at this first Children’s Day. 

“Suffer the little children to come unto me” 
is still a command to parents and Church lead- 
ers today, a hallowed and sanctified privilege 
that bears its own fruit in Christian citizen- 
ship, exemplary home life, and a partial an- 
swer to our prayer, ‘“‘Thy Kingdom come on 
earth as it is in Heaven.” 


The Wisest Son 


N far off India an aged merchant who 
I wished to retire from business was unable 

to decide which of his two sons was the 
more clever and so should have his property 
and he finally decided to put them to a test. 
He gave each of them an “ana” (equivalent 
to two cents) saying, “ I wish you to buy 
with this money something that will fill this 
house.” 

Both the sons hastened to the market, and 
priced all the things for sale, and one of them 
found the cheapest and bulkiest thing he 
could buy for his ana was straw. So he struck 
the best bargain he could, but when he took 
the straw home, he found that he had not 
even enough to cover the floor. It did not fill 
the house at all. 

The other son gave deep thought to the 
matter. He decided to buy—-(and what do 
you think he spent his ana for? Won’t some 
of you guess and tell me?) Well, you 
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haven’t guessed it! He bought candles! In 
his land, he could buy quite a number of them 
for such a small sum, and he took them home, 
lighted one in each room, and the whole house 
was filled with light. 

And the father, who was much pleased, 
said, “I give you my business, for you have 
shown true wisdom.” And certainly he had. 

We know that light is the one thing that 
will fill the entire house. Jesus said, “I am 
the light of the WORLD.” He asked us to 
help him spread Light everywhere—to be 
lights in the world, spreading the Gospel 
light everywhere. 

Let us determine to be faithful disciples of 
Jesus—to fill the world with His light. 

—Gordon W. Mattice. 


WHEN THEY HAD PRAYED 
(Pentecost) 
“When they had prayed” so reads the simple 
story, 
An upper room became God’s dwelling place, 
Where all were one in spirit, faith and pur- 
pose, 
Without a thought of color, class or race. 


“When they had prayed”’ their meeting place 
was shaken. 

The force of which was soon to rock the world 

And cause the pagan gods to fear, then 
crumble 

When in their midst the Christian strength 
was hurled. 


“When they had prayed” they gave of their 


possessions; 

None thought the Lord’s request to give ex- 
treme; 

But greater than their homes, their gold or 
silver 


They gave themselves, the sacrifice supreme. 


“When they had prayed” they preached the 
word with boldness, 

These men whose lips the Lord had touched 
with fire; 

To lose themselves in service, this their mis- 
sion; 

To do their Master’s will, their great desire. 


“When they had prayed,” oh glorious words 
of power, 

Resound within God’s templed halls today, 

And shake mankind from self and cold in- 
difference, 

That Christ, through us, might lead the world 
HIS way. 

—George W. Wiseman. 
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WILLIAM J. 


Dad, Jimmie & Company 
Prov. 22:6. “Train up a child in the way he 
should go.” 


Dad, you ought to treat Jimmie as a part- 
ner. Recognize the fact that he is a coming 
man. Ask his advice once in a while. Instead 
of getting ready to beat him up when he is 
doing something that you do not approve of, 
ask him his point of view. ‘“‘Why?” Put it up 
to his judgment. ‘That’s up to you, Jim.” 
There’s a tendency to underrate and under- 
estimate a boy’s sense of his own importance 
to this world. There’s a day coming when it 
will always be “up to him’”—better help him 
now to cultivate the sense of wise, fair judg- 
ment. 

Then there’s that school report. Stand by 
the teacher and the school. Don’t condemn 
them. They are dealing with a big problem, 
and largely in the mass. In spite of an occa- 
sional slip up, taken all in all, there’s a rough 
sort of justice in our public school system. 
Maybe Jimmie isn’t so “‘good at books,” or is 
dull in some particular branch. The boy next 
door is a perfect “shark” for learning and 
good marks. Your Jimmie barely gets through. 
You get hot under the collar, go up in the air, 
or whatever is your favorite indoor rage. Let 
me tell you something, dad. I’ve watched the 
career of school boys for a generation, and 
this is my observation: ‘“‘You can’t tell how 
far a frog can jump by looking at it.”” Many 
brilliant men have failed at school. Your boy 
may be the type who develops late. He may 
think slowly, but gets there finally. 

Anyway—don’t lose faith in your own flesh 
and blood. Stand by Jimmie though the sky 
fall. Don’t discourage the boy by endlessly 
finding fault—that doesn’t get you or the boy 
anywhere. Help him! Encourage him! Be- 
lieve in him! Jimmie will come out all right— 
he’ll be there at the finish— Rev. Samuel W. 
Purvis, D. D., in “The God of the Lucky.” 


Looking Up His Record 
Gen. 49:26. “The blessings of thy father have 
prevailed.” 


A young man, who had recently taken 
charge of the business long conducted by his 
father, was approached by a member of a firm 
that was anxious to have his trade. The young 
man was inexperienced, and had resolved to 
be cautious about every move he made. To 
accept the proposition of the firm in question 
would mean, he thought, taking a risk. Seeing 
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that he hesitated, the other said to him, “I have 
just one thing to ask of you; look up our rec- 
ord. Your father and your grandfather dealt 
with us. The records will show you all you 
want to know.”’ The young man agreed to do 
what he had been asked to do, and requested 
the gentleman to call the next day for his 
answer. The result was just what the latter 
had foreseen. 

“T’m ready to trust you with everything I 
have, if need be,” the young man declared. “It 
is all written down just as you said. When I 
see how you stood by my father, and my grand- 
father, and how you helped them when they 
needed help, I don’t need any further assur- 
ance that you will stand by me.”—The New 
Century Leader. 

e 
Expected His Father 
Luke 15:20. “And... his father saw him.” 


Returning from school one winter evening, 
Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, then a boy of twelve, 
was thrown from his horse. The animal made 
a swift run for home, and the lad was left 
alone in the gathering dusk and cold. The road 
was a wild and deserted one, and the boy was 
bewildered. Then he reasoned that if he kept 
the road and headed toward home, his father 
would be coming to meet the son who had not 
arrived with the family horse. ‘‘And surely 
enough,” said he, as he related the incident, 
“that is what happened.” 


Interested in the Stock He Sprang From 
Gen. 20:12. “Honor thy father and thy mother.” 


Dwight Morrow entered Amherst College, 
where he was a classmate of Calvin Coolidge, 
with eight conditions. These he worked off 
during the first year, and graduated with Phi 
Beta Kappa honors. Meantime he earned most 
of his college expenses. 

At graduation he was elected class orator. 
Prize money he had earned enabled him to buy 
railroad tickets for his father, mother and 
youngest sister from their home in Allegheny, 
Pennsylvania, to Amherst, in order that they 
might attend the commencement exercises. 
Writing to them, he said: 

“You want to be sure to come. I am elected 
class orator. Of course the matter of gowns 
does not make any difference. People know 
that I am not rich, but I think a few of them 
are a little interested in seeing what kind of 
stock I spring from.” 

The expression 
thoughtful. 


was characteristically 
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To My Father 
II Kings 2:12. “And he cried, My father, my 
father.” 
I whisper his name, 
But how can he hear me? 
I traced my fingers gently 
Over the tired, wan face 
So cold, so white, 
Like alabaster 
Pierced through by light. 
The hair I longed to smooth 
From off his brow. 
I now dare hardly touch 
Lest, waking him, 
I find him sleeping still, 
The eyelids closed forever. 
And yet in him there moves a spirit 
Pulsating through the very beat of time, 
A spirit that from him outpours 
As once in life, 
So now in death 
He makes, moulds, 
Forms himself anew in me, 
Father ...son... eternally! 
—Campbell Mitchell-Cotts in 
Weekly, London. 


The British 


e 
Co-Eds Still Leaning on Parents’ Sanction 
Prov. 1:8. “Listen ... to your father’s in- 
structions, reject not your mother’s direc- 
tions.” (Moffatt.) 


Investigator Finds Girls Write Home for Ad- 
vice on Every Conceivable Subject 

Sophisticated-appearing she may be, but 
Betty Co-ed still depends on mother and dad 
for answers to many of the questions which 
crop up in her college career. 

Sara Willard Beach of the University of 
Iowa so concludes in a study on “The Relation- 
ship of Emotional Dependence at Home to 
Social Behavior.” 

She used as material for her study letters 
and cards written by women students to par- 
ents and also themes, diaries and question- 
naires. 

Students asked, she said, even in these days 
of youthful independence, advice from their 
elders on questions ranging from “‘blind dates” 
to how to repair a broken bed. 

Listed as “‘typical’’ questions asked by fresh- 
men girls were: 

“Would you care if I hitch-hiked home?” 

“Shall I ever go canoeing if I don’t swim 
well?” 

“Ts it O. K. to go with———?””’ 

“Do you care if I go to dances?” 

“Shall I go on blind dates?” 

“How should I spend my money?” 

“Where shall I eat my lunches?” 

“Should I pledge a sorority?” 

“What shall I do about a broken bed?” 

A summary of advice given by parents to 
daughters: 

“Work hard.” 
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“Don’t study too hard.” 

“Be careful with whom you keep company.”’ 

“Get in early.” 

“Never be seen by boys on a party night if 
you don’t have a date.”’ 

“Don’t go with girls who smoke.” 

“Write home often.” 

“Make the best of your smile.” 

“Don’t have late spreads.” 

“Wear flat-heeled shoes.” 

“Don’t lend anything.” 

“No shows on Sunday.’ 


—N. Y. Times. 
® 
Pep Talk 
Judges 20:7. “Give here your advice and coun- 
sel.” 


Knute Rockne was called on unexpectedly 
at a banquet to make a speech. He rose and 
remarked that people often asked him what 
he said to the Notre Dame players between 
halves of a close game, and he now volunteered 
to tell the diners what the events in the 
dressing room were like. 

Then he began to picture the atmosphere 
of the dressing room with its fumes of lini- 
ment and sweat, its nervous tension and un- 
certainty. Steadily Rockne went on, gradu- 
ally weaving his magic spell, quoting his own 
pep talks. Rhythmically he dropped to the 
chanting lines: “We are going out there and 
fight, fight, fight—and Win!” Suddenly he de- 
manded of his hearers with smashing abrupt- 
ness: Are you with me?” 

En masse the whole banquet room rose and 
shouted as one man, “Yes!” Then they looked 
at one another sheepishly and slipped back 
into their chairs with confusion as they real- 
ized how they had been tricked, how they had 
lost themselves completely to a magnetic per- 
sonality playing on mass psychology.—Ralph 
Cannon in Esquire (Quoted in The Reader’s 
Digest). 

e 
Father-Love. 
Prov. 4:3. “For I was a son to my father.” 

Making a decision concerning the custody 
of a child, Judge Michael Angelo Musmanno, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., said: “Every father curves 
his back so that his child may use it for a 
ramp to climb to position, honor, fame and 
fortune.” 

e 


God’s Beautiful World 
John 9:25. “Whereas I was blind, now I see. 
Born blind, Julian Galindo, first saw some- 
thing of the world in which he had lived for 
twelve sightless years when surgeons in El 
Paso, Texas, removed cataracts from his eyes. 
“Beautiful!” ““Wonderful!” exclaimed the boy 
soon after the bandages were removed. Tears 
of joy then flowed down his cheeks; and both 
his parents and the doctors sympathetically 
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shared his happiness, as they too wiped away a 
few tears from their eyes. 
@ 


Not Yet Ready 
Matt. 24:44. “Therefore be ye also ready.” 
Carved over the entrance of the Hall of 
Religion at the World’s Fair in Chicago in 
1933 was this suggestive text: 
“Righteousness Exalteth a Nation.” 
This was from the book of Proverbs (14: 
34). But in the early days there was a tem- 
porary sign underneath the inscription which 
read, “Not yet ready.” Someone remarked 
that these two inscriptions were a vivid com- 
mentary on our civilization. 
e@ 


Trained for Leadership 
Isa. 55:4. “A leader... to the people.” 


Said Dorothy Thompson at a commence- 
ment address at St. Lawrence University in 
June, 1937: 

You belong to the ranks of the privileged in 
this democracy. Upon you will rest the bur- 
den and the responsibility of leadership. You 
cannot escape it. In all this nation of 120,- 
000,000 souls, only 188,000 this year are 
graduating from colleges and universities. 
Whether you want to or not, the way you live, 
the things you admire, the standards you set, 
will determine the tone and quality of this 
civilization. If you would save it for freedom 
you will think less of your rights than you 
do of your duties. The weak and the enslaved 
make demands upon others. The strong and 
the free make first of all demands upon them- 
selves. 

e@ 
Created Free 
Acts 22:28. “But I was free born.” 


What is the fundamental thing in the Ameri- 
can idea? What is it that Americans in past 
generations have loved? Is it prosperity? 
Is it security? Is it the welfare of the 
masses? What is the American quality? What 
is the American dream? 

On Plymouth Rock monument in Massa- 
chusetts, these words are inscribed: 

“This monument marks the first burying 
ground in Plymouth of the passengers of the 
Mayflower. Here, under cover of darkness, 
the fast-dwindling company laid their dead, 
levelling the earth above them lest the Indians 
should learn how many were in the graves. 
History records no nobler venture for faith 
and freedom than that of this Pilgrim band. 
In weariness and painfulness, in watching 
often in hunger and cold, they laid the founda- 
tions of a state wherein every man through 
countless ages should have liberty to worship 
God in his own way. May their example in- 
spire thee to do thy part in perpetuating and 
spreading the lofty ideals of this Republic 
throughout the world.” 
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“They laid the foundations of a state 
wherein every man through countless ages 
should have liberty.” 

And when they formulated the principles to 
govern that state, men who came many years 
after that pilgrim band said: We hold these 
truths to be self evident: that all men are 
created free.—Dorothy Thompson at St. Law- 
rence University. 

e 
Secret of a Musician’s Success 
Ecc. 9:10. “Throw yourself into any pursuit 


that may appeal to you.” (Moffatt.) 

Speaking before the National Sunday School 
Union in England the Rev. Harry Bisseker 
said that he once asked a well-known organist 
how it was that, moving about the country and 
playing on many instruments, he was yet able 
to get the best out of each organ. The organ- 
ist’s reply was: 

“Before I give my recital I sit down on the 
stool, try to forget every other organ I have 
ever played, and study this particular organ 
as if it were the only one in the world.” 

“That,” said the speaker, ‘‘is the method of 
bringing the finest music out of human lives. 
The Sunday school teacher, for instance, who 
would call forth the richest possibilities of a 
child, must learn to know and estimate every 
influence that plays upon his life. It means 
friendship, patience and love. You will have 
to love your scholars into the kingdom of 
God.” 

e 
What Your Teacher Can Do for You 
Prov. 3:12. “Apply your minds to instruction, 


attend to words of knowledge.” (Moffatt.) 

Some time ago I listened to a very exquisite 
performance by one of the master violinists of 
this country. I was amazed to read on the pro- 
gram that he had not taken a lesson after he 
was 17 years of age. Up to that time he was 
trained by the best masters of Europe and 
America. 

From that time to the present—and he is 
now passed 50—this great artist has trained 
himself. And this is his amazing declaration: 
“You do not begin really to learn until you 
have left your teacher . .. The best your 
teacher can do for you is to show you how to 
study.” 

The things we know best are the things we 
have learned ourselves. This does not mean 
that there is not a place for teachers in the 
world or that everybody is his own best 
teacher. Those who are older and more ex- 
perienced must lay in our lives the foundation 
of time-tried principles. But upon that foun- 
dation we must build the superstructure, if it 
is ever to be built. No teacher in the world 
can build the superstructure for us. 

Rugged individualists in every fieldarethose 
who, upon much foundation or little, build 
superstructures which call forth the admira- 
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tion of their fellows. Teachers can never build 
our superstructures. The best they can do is 
to give us inspiration and strength that we 
may build them for ourselves. 

—FEarl L. Douglass, D. D. 


Look Around You 
Prov. 21:20. “There is treasure to be desired.” 
I—NOBEL WINNER 


Hungarian Who Isolated Vitamin C Honored 


Like the famed hero of Acres of Diamonds, 
Prof. Albert von Szent-Gyorgi, winner of the 
year’s Nobel Prize for Physiology and Medi- 
cine, searched the world for a substance con- 
taining ascorbic acid, or vitamin C, in a pure 
state, only to find it in a plant grown exten- 
sively in his own land. The son of a once 
wealthy Austrian, he began his search in 19380. 
From Szeged University, in Hungary, where 
he was conducting research, he came to the 
United States. He had noticed a relation 
between the scurvy-preventing properties of 
some vegetables and fruits and the adrenal 
glands of men and animals. For more than 
a year he worked in and out of the Chicago 
slaughter houses, examining “literally tons’ 
of adrenal glands of cattle. But he was 
able to produce only a small quantity of 
the precious acid. Discouraged, he went home 
to Szeged. His wife served him a dish of 
food that was too strongly flavored with 
paprika. Rather than disappoint her, he 
took it to the laboratory, and there made the 
amazing discovery that ascorbic acid could 
be obtained cheaply and in large quantities 
from the humble paprika. Since then injec- 
tions have been used successfully in treat- 
ing such baffling ailments as hemorrhages, 
nephritis, pyorrhea, certain forms of haemo- 
philia, and Addison’s disease. The citation 
for the prize states that it is given “as a re- 
ward for his discoveries on the biological proc- 
ess of combustion, especially in relations to 
vitamins A and O.”—The Christian Advocate, 
Nov., 1937. 


1]—Found on the Railroad Track 

Even so have I known people to make sedu- 
lous search for the duty they were born to do, 
and miss finding it because they did not begin 
their search at home; and sometimes, admon- 
ishing others to avoid such folly, I have told 
the tale of a botanist I knew intimately, who 
specialized in grasses, and once made a visit to 
Palestine to find a species that had only been 
reported from that land. He sought in vain all 
through the Holy Land and Syria, and came 
disappointed home. Then, only a few days 
after his return, on a visit to the railroad 
yards on some business concerning his bag- 
gage, he found the very grass he had spent so 
much time and money to find, growing amongst 
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the ballast between the rails.—“Hzra” in The 
Methodist Recorder, London. 
e@ 
God and the World 
Rev. 19:6. “The Lord God omnipotent reigneth.” 

Evangeline Booth returned to the United 
States, where she had been Commander of 
the Salvation Army, in November, 1937, about 
three years after she had been elected General 
of the organization which her father founded. 
During the period she had been away she had 
travelled extensively. Asked by an _ inter- 
viewer, “What is amiss with the world?” she 
quickly answered: ‘There is just one thing 
wrong with the world and it is this: The world 
is trying to get along without God—and it 
can’t be done.” 

e 
The Christian Religion Changes People 
Rev. 21:5. “Behold, I make all things new.” 

An Indian nobleman attended one of the 
meetings conducted by General Evangeline 
Booth of the Salvation Army. Said she: “I 
asked him afterward, ‘What do you think of 
it all?’ He looked at me gravely as he an- 
swered, ‘Your religion changes people. You 
turn evil into good and the thief into an 
honest man. Our religion cannot do that.’ ” 

e 
“T Well!” 
Gen. 29:6. “He is well.” 

As a result of the fire and explosions which 
wrecked the dirigible Hindenburg just as it 
was reaching its landing at Lakehurst, New 
Jersey, in May, 1937, thirty-three people lost 
their lives. There were, however, sixty-five 
survivors. Hans Hugo Witt, a passenger, was 
among those whose lives were spared, and he 
wanted to assure his wife in Prussia that he 
was safe. So he sent her a two-word message 
which tersely said: “I well!’ The two words 
must have been full of assurance to his wife. 

° 
“When She Is in Action!”’ 
Isa. 59:17. “And was clad with zeal as a cloak.” 

The head of one of our residence halls at 
Mount Holyoke told me of a conversation 
among the girls at her dinner table, a conver- 
sation that had as its subject members of the 
faculty. The girls were discussing the most 
attractive persons among the women on the 
staff, and finally a young hero-worshiper urged 
the claims of a professor in one of our scien- 
tific departments. 

“Oh, no,” said another, “I don’t think that 
she is handsome.” 

“But,” exclaimed her admirer, ‘you should 
see her when she is in action!” 

Exactly. When she is in action—forgetful 
of self, absorbed in that world of wonder to 
which her scientific training had thrown open 
the door. A broader world? Infinitely! A 
deeper world, too, because through science she 
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was getting at the roots of things, the reasons, 
the meanings. 

And, may I add, a higher world, because to 
the real scientist there is in science a spiritual 
element. I am not drawing upon my imagina- 
tion; I am sketching a particular person, but I 
might substitute any one of scores, even hun- 
dreds, of scientists whom I have known.— 
From “I Am an Optimist,” by Mary E'. Woolley 
in Good Housekeeping, June, 1937. 

e 


On Your Graduation 

IT Cor. 16:13. “Quit you like men.” 

My eyes are blinded by these happy tears, 

And I can hardly see your face, your gown 

And tasseled cap among the graduates. 

I mark your steps, with others filing down 

The platform, cherished sheepskin in your 
hand; , 

You are so tall, so brave, in some new way. 

(I wonder—did I really scold you once 

For using my best rug in Indian-play?) 


You came to me for many things these years— 
Allowances, the car; permission met, 

I wanted most your trust—I gave you mine; 
You were the goal love and ambition set. 


And now you leave the stage, eome down the 
aisle, 

Into a world which is your own, the one 

You build; I cannot go with you, or point the 
way. 

I started you, now you must seek alone. 

Bright are the visions in your clear young 
eyes 

Because the vast adventure waits you there; 

Then suddenly I read your trembling heart, 

My eyes grown misty with a mother’s prayer. 

—By EH. Harriett Donlevy in The Household 
Magazine, June, 1937. 


CHURCH AND SOCIETY 
J. J. PHELAN, D.D: 


Christ of the Andes 
Matt. 5:9. “Blessed are the peacemakers. 

On March 18, 1904, two high-spirited re- 
publics who were on the verge of war in terri- 
torial dispute, involving 80,000 square miles, 
place a statue, 1400 feet above sea level, on 
the Andean border between Chile and the 
Argentine Republics. Through the peace ef- 
forts of British prime ministers of Buenos 
Aires and Santiago and aided by the Bishops 
of Argentine and Chile and the combined 
efforts of local women and clergy, a petition 
was circulated and signed by the people and 
forwarded to the legislature. Bishop Beneven- 
te then suggested a perpetual memorial, as a 
pledge of peace—a Statue of the Redeemer 
holding outstretched in his arms a Cross. This 
was made from old cannon taken from a fort- 
ress at Buenos Aires. At the dedication, peo- 
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ples from both countries met in solemn com- 
pact to seal their vow of peace. They have 
kept that peace for 34 years! And still the 
jingoist pooh-poohs arbitration, conciliation, 
peace and good-will among men as “impossi- 
ble” and often “impracticable.” 
e 
Interpreting God 
Jno. 4:34. “Saying, ‘Four months more and the 
harvest comes.’ ” 

We need to make more clear-cut distinctions. 
How often when something unusual occurs— 
an event that is fraught with suffering and 
hardship will some one bob up and interpret 
the disaster as an Act of God, providence of 
God or a divine dispensation. God is NOT an 
agent of disaster! Disasters are often due to 
man’s poor judgment and more often wicked- 
ness. A calamity is an effect produced by 
NATURE, such as floods, sand storms, tidal 
waves, lightning. To be sure, suffering is 
present. A catastrophe suggests a finality or 
end of things. Some Bible scholars make 
much of the catastrophe interpretation of his- 
tory, citing passages and events that would 
presage an end of the world or present order. 
But such interpretations offer little hope and 
poor incentive to making life more tolerable. 
A cataclysm may be any change due to a vio- 
lent social, political and economic upheaval. 
The World War followed by a World Depres- 
sion may or may not sound taps for vital social 
and religious progress, at least in this era. We 
dare not prophesy. The fall of America would 
be a catastrophe, disaster, calamity and cata- 
clysm combined. 

r) 
Religious-Mindedness 
Colos. 3:5. “So treat as dead your physical 
nature.” 
Rom. 8:18. “By spirit put body’s doing to 
death and live.” 

Why not ask a few questions of ourselves? 
We do of others. 1. Is religion solely and pri- 
marily a utility to myself—just another phase 
of selfishness? 2. Is my religion merely a re- 
gard to public opinion, or “what will the peo- 
ple say of me?” 3. Is my religion only a bind- 
ing external force, or one of moral restraint 
from within? 4. Is my religion merely an 
“escape mechanism’—escape from the fear 
of a future punishment, and a device to ap- 
pease Divine disapproval and secure divine 
favors? 5. OR is my religion that of spiritual 
aspiration not in what I am or have acquired, 
but in what I may become, because of God’s 
holiness and the example of Jesus Christ, who 
lived the vicarious life and who died for all 
mankind? 

e 
Nature and Nurture 
Luke 2:52. “He gained in wisdom and won ap- 
proval of God and man.” 
Much of our religious and social work is not 
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unlike the placing of an ambulance wagon at 
the top of the precipice, waiting and even ex- 
pecting dead or half-dead bodies to be brought 
up from below. Why not build a fence around 
the top? It is more humane and less expen- 
sive. An applied policy of prevention is still 
a more effective deterrent to wrong-doing than 
any belated so-called “curative” and “reme- 
dial” treatment. Even doctors do not cut out 
all of the tumor at once, then the operation 
has to be done over again. The Seer was right: 
“Bring up a child in the way he should go; and 
he will not depart therefrom.” 
e 
The Upward Trail 
Luke 18:13. “ ... but he beat his breast, and 
said.” 
Luke 10:33. “When he saw him he pitied him.” 


God gave us long arms, but not so long and 
supple as to be able to pat ourselves on the 
back, at least, without effort. God, however, 
gives to all, arms sufficiently long and limber 
to enable us to beat our breasts and ery: ‘God 
be merciful to me, a sinner!’”’ Even then the 
effort is painful to many of us. Apropos to 
“SDeating”’ (used in the sense of fighting ad- 
versity) we feel keenly for that vast army of 
youths who bravely went forth to emblazon a 
path in victorious living, but who are now 
vainly beating back a speedy and crushing de- 
feat. Christ had a compassionate heart for 
human suffering. Are YOU helping youth to 
realize his early ideals—a job, a worthwhile 
life philosophy, a self-respecting and God- 
fearing citizenship? 

) 
Comity and Brotherhood 
I Cor. 12:1. “Endowments vary, but the Spirit 
is the same.” 
Matt. 12:48. “...and who are my brothers” 

The term “brotherhood” has had a long and 
somewhat interesting career. It started in the 
days of the early prophets (800 B. C.) and is 
still pleading for universal recognition. The 
early church split on this rock. The early 
Jews, then the Romans and Greeks, each in 
turn, made the fatuous claim of racial supe- 
riority and a ‘‘chosen people.”” When Bismarck 
united a group of provinces into a united Ger- 
many; when Canada absorbed a number of 
provinces into the Dominion of Canada; and 
when America formed a coalition of states into 
a United States—much was accomplished for 
“brotherhood,” geographically. But the 
clashes between “‘super-classes” and “back- 
ward” groups; the bitter and unending battle 
between the “‘ins’” and the “outs;” the cry for 
might and power, whether by individuals, na- 
tions or institutions has raised havoc with 
brotherliness. When one-third of a present 
world is in arms or under military control; and 
when top groups would take all and below 
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groups would drop a wrench in the fly-wheel 
to wreck all—then mankind must re-learn and 
practice the principles of the Golden Rule 
and Divine Brotherhood as taught by Christ. 


t 
Conformity 
Micah 6:8. “What doth the Lord require of 
thee.” 


Was it Mark Twain who said: “If I were a 
heathen, I would erect an image and dedicate 
it to Energy. Then I would fall down and 
worship it.” Well, a large part of the New 
World has been at that shrine for a long time. 
Some of us are discovering, however, that 
ENERGY can prove both constructive and 
destructive. A check-up of the old world 
today reveals that uncontrolled Force and 
Power, Effort and Energy has simply gone 
amuck and beserk. Simply to keep up an 
appearance, are you a conformist? Samuel 
Butler once said, “it would shock us to find 
anyone who either doubted or practiced Chris- 
tianity.”’ This was said in the 17th century 
in England, before America was born. Evi- 
dently, front-seat professions and empty 
loads, even though a “‘band-wagon”’ has existed 
for a long time. 


Smoking Lamps 

Ps. 51:12. “Restore unto me the joy of thy 
salvation.” Mk. 4:21. “Do people put the 
lamp under the peck-measure?” 

How easy to lose “the joy we once enjoyed, 
when first we knew the Lord.” Consider some 
of the causes: 1. Have we allowed ourselves 
to bog down in warm religious and emotional 
vitality? 2. Has institutionalism with its arti- 
ficial conventions, restrictions and restraints; 
its empty forms, ceremonies, vain oblations, 
sacrifices and lip service, prevented or retarded 
spiritual spontaneity and religious growth? 
Not unlike the Sabbath, religion was made for 
man, and not man for religion! May not 
ecclesiastical regimentation prove more deadly 
than any form of political dictatorship? 3. 
The absence of comradeship in our so-called 
Christian group associations. Are we really 
organized for true Christian fellowship and 
friendliness? 4. Have we become saturated 
with ultra-sophistication having little or no 
dependence upon the Church and its devoted 
ministry? 5. Are we stunted in religious 
growth, still a child and failing to grow up 
mentally and morally, tossed and thrown 
about by every wind of doctrine? If not, 
you are rare and of the texture from which 
saints are made. The child’s definition of 
faith as “believing something which you know 
is not true”’—will hardly satisfy in a God- 
controlled Society today. 
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WHEN WE PRAY 
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ARTHUR 


HERE are not many of us, surely, who 
Trnsve not requested, as did the twelve, 

“Lord, teach us to pray.” We feel the 
need of prayer, of talking with God, of experi- 
encing that fellowship which is ours when we 
address ourselves to him who holds in his keep- 
ing our changes, our destinies, whose will we 
would learn and do. 

Prayer offers such rich opportunities, not 
for the mere supplying of our selfish desires, 
but for the enrichment of our entire lives, 
that it is worth our time and effort to study 
its possibilities. 

The Mechanics 

A number of years ago a district mission- 
ary down in Missouri took me around to preach 
at a group of rural churches. One night I 
asked about the people’s reactions; the very 
first thing he mentioned was, “They wonder 
why you don’t kneel when you lead in prayer.”’ 
Well, I had seen very few preachers kneeling 
in the pulpit where I had been. We become 
so accustomed to certain positions when pray- 
ing that it is sometimes difficult for us to real- 
ize that others are just as free and easy (and 
earnest), perhaps more so, in other positions. 
But it is surprising how much weight this car- 
ries with some people. 

Of the publican who went down to his house 
justified Jesus said that he stood afar off (Lk. 
18:13). There was something else about his 
physical bearing; without so much as lifting 
his eyes, he beat his breast. Of Jesus himself 
we simply read that he went apart alone to 
pray, except in Gethsemane, where Mark says 
that he fell on the ground, Matthew that he 
fell on his face, Luke that he kneeled down, 
a clear composite of his complete prostration 
before the Father. 

We hear men tell how much better they 
could pray next to that old stump down in the 
orchard on the old home place; in the old 
church-house of their early Christian days; 
or in this place or that. Homer Rodeheaver 
says that he often heard Billy Sunday talking 
in the bathroom while shaving, yet knew that 
he was alone; then he could hear him ad- 
dressing God. One prays best in the open, an- 
other in his secret room, still another in a 
church building; one stands, another kneels, a 
few may fall prostrate; but few can sit. Yet 
all are praying. 
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Undoubtedly we can best determine for our- 
selves the physical position in which we can 
pray most effectively. We should be charitable 
toward others, and solicitous for ourselves. 
Occasionally I try to pray while riding a 
street-car; I have found myself praying 
awhile, then gazing through the window, lis- 
tening to fellow passengers’ loud conversa- 
tion, or distracted in one manner or another. 
But I have prayed earnestly while walking 
quietly alone. We learn by experience; yet 
often miss some of the best opportunities for 
effective prayer. 


The Attitude 

It is not the physical position that matters, 
but the mental and spiritual attitude. There 
are days when the regular time for prayer 
finds me struggling to concentrate or prevent 
my praying from being so much mechanical 
chatter. On other occasions I am eager to 
begin this daily conversation with God, or to 
ship away at other times during the day. It is 
largely a matter of inner attitude. 

This embraces more than the conviction 
that one needs something urgently which he 
cannot otherwise secure, and must ask God 
for it. Prayer is not that; disappointments are 
the reward for such praying, especially for 
those who do not bother to pray otherwise. 

A proper approach to God depends not only 
upon what we want, but on our recognized re- 
lationship with God. It is one thing to con- 
sider him as “the giver of all good gifts,” 
quite something else to look to him as the 
Creator and Owner of everything, deserving 
of our respect and reverence, the one to whom 
we are ultimately responsible for our con- 
duct, our entire lives. With this latter attitude 
we have a different motive for coming to God; 
we come with bowed bodies, subdued atti- 
tudes, submissive wills, not begging gifts, but 
seeking his fellowship, that we may learn his 
will and lose our own in his. 

Then we will know better what we want, 
also how to use it to greater advantage when 
we receive it. 


The Language 
There is quite a gap between those formal, 
stilted prayers which several veteran brethren 
I recently met in a small country town have 
been repeating for decades and that conversa- 
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Re still, and know that | am God,” said 
the psalmist. Only as we withdraw in quiet 
to receive God’s counsel and guidance can 
our lives be illumined and transformed. 
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tion which Mr. Rodeheaver heard in Billy 
Sunday’s bathroom. ‘Now Lord, you know 
the problem I’ve got to face today; I don’t 
know what in the world I’m going to do about 
it, Lord, so I’m just leaving it up to you. 
You'll take care of it, won’t you, Lord?”’ The 
two veterans would hardly have categorized it 
as a prayer; but I’m positive that God did. 

There was the man about whom the late S. 
D. Gordon told. He used to come home drunk 
and beat his family, but the night he was 
saved he finally got them out and told them 
the news. Then they wanted to pray, kneeled 
down, but there was embarrassed silence. Not 
knowing what to say, the man finally removed 
his cap and shouted, “Hurray for God!”’ Didn’t 
God recognize that? 

Perhaps few of us are ready to imitate these 
men; it might not be natural. Nor would we 
perhaps be content to stand at our window, 
like one of my college professors, looking into 
God’s heavens meditatively, while our inner 
self reached out silently to God; although 
there are times when we prostrate ourselves 
before him with souls overflowing, but still 
the words we utter, if indeed words come, fall 
so far short of expressing what is in our souls! 

Words are after all but symbols of thoughts, 
ideas, emotions. If we approach God with the 
proper attitude, our hearts reaching out to 
him in adoration, gratitude, petition and ex- 
hortation, he who made us knows our inner 
parts and knows what we ask before we tell 
him and understands the inadequate language, 
even the unuttered groanings. 


If God knows all this before we pray, why 
go through all that ceremony? For the value 
of prayer to ourselves, for what it does in 
bringing us into proper harmony and relation- 
ship with God. 


The Fruits 


Questions frequently asked today are, 
“What is it all about?” “What good will it 
do?” ““Where will it get me?” 


One who prays intelligently, humbly, earn- 
estly, sincerely will receive real tangible sat- 
isfaction, knowing that he is becoming more 
fully adjusted to the Head and Center of the 
universe; a life not thus balanced and an- 
chored, which has not lost itself in God, will, 
instead of saving itself, actually lose itself, 
because in leaving God out, it has left itself 
out of God’s ultimate plan and purpose. 

This satisfies the soul’s craving to yield to a 
higher power; instead of giving way to selfish 
lusts, or to powers not infinite, it yields to 
the highest power there is, and is satisfied. 
This is vastly more than the gratification of 
(usually selfish) petitions for something, in 
most instances material benefits. The answer 
to the prayer “not my will, but thine’ brings, 
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in fact, a satisfaction of which those material 
benefits would be incapable. 

I hasten to add, however, that this is not to 
be construed as meaning that God will not 
grant our reasonable and faithful petitions 
for what we need. God’s promises, Jesus’ in- 
vitations and forceful challenges and the ex- 
periences of those of us who have received 
things which we asked, leave no room for rea- 
sonable skepticism. In a world where so many 
diverse forces are at work the only logical 
guiding, steadying hand is that of God; nor is 
that hand empty as it stretches forth in loving- 
kindness toward his creatures, particularly 
those who have bowed the will to him and are 
redeemed through his Son. 


Liquor in 1938 America 

Bootlegging takes the spotlight again. The 
particular item that breaks into print is the 
statement from the federal records that last 
year, 1937, there were 5,390 persons convicted 
of violating the federal liquor laws, which is an 
all-time high. During prohibition the big tax 
payers and small politicians were alternately 
weeping and cursing over liquor law violators 
when there were only about half that number. 
But now, when the cost has skyrocketed far 
above all precedent, they are silent. 


There are probably few people who know 
that Uncle Sam has practically doubled the 
number of special liquor law enforcement of- 
ficers since the repeal of prohibition. But that 
is the fact. 


After discussing many startling facts in 
connection with post-repeal enforcement, 
Charles H. Findley, in the March of Time said: 
“Most startling of all, however, is the estimate 
that nearly half of all liquor sold in the United 
States is supplied by bootleggers—even though 
federal agents are raiding illegal distilleries at 
the rate of 300 a week...” 


These facts seem to lead to the conclusion 
expressed by Joseph H. Choate, the first Fed- 
eral Alcohol Administrator appointed by the 
president immediately after repeal. He stated 
very emphatically that repeal had failed to 
crush or even to curb the bootlegger. He spoke 
with the authority of official knowledge when 
he said that the number of bootleggers had 
more than doubled under repeal. 


This condition persists. Daniel D. Glasser, 
assistant U. S. district attorney in Chicago, 
recently stated that the flood of bootleg in that 
city is unabated. “Those combinations and 
syndicates which flooded Chicago and the mid- 
west with alcohol and moonshine during the 
‘dry’ days are still in control,’’ Glasser said. 


As a remedy for bootlegging repeal seems to 
be a demonstrated disaster.—From T emper- 
ance Facts Bureau. 
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CHIMES SAVE LIFE 


Lad, Ready to End All, Changes Mind When 
Bells Play Hymn. 


Far-reaching effect of the tuneful chimes 
that ring each noon from the tower of First 
Methodist Church, Fifth Street and Pacific 
Avenue, is pointed out in a letter from Mrs. 
Rose Shelton, Denmark, who told of meeting 
a native lad who had once been lifted from de- 
spondency by the plaintive notes of the Long 
Beach chimes when he was in this country 
far from home and friends. 


Mrs. S. M. Swartz, Omar Hubbard Apart- 
ments, was the donor of the chimes. When 
she had the chimes installed many years ago, 
Mrs. Swartz expressed a hope that they would 
prove a comfort and joy to sailors who were 
far from home. 


Realization of Mrs. Swartz’s wish is out- 
lined in Mrs. Shelton’s letter from Denmark, 
which states in part: 

“One day the waiter at the cafe where I 
often dine told me his wife had died and 
that his home was lonely. His young son, he 
said, had left home and gone to sea. He had 
word that the boy was very ill, but that the 
ship was en route home. Sometime later, in 
the same cafe, the waiter brought a fine young 
lad to my table whom he introduced as his son. 
The boy said, ‘Father tells me you live in Long 
Beach. If you ever go back, I want you to 
tell the Methodist pastor there that the 
chimes in his church tower restored my cour- 
age and morale, and put me back on my feet.’ 

“Then he told me how, sick and discour- 
aged, he had decided to ‘end it all.’ He turned 
down a street in Long Beach and sat down on 
the church steps when the chimes in the belfry 
began playing the hymn his mother used to 
sing. ‘It almost seemed that Mother was talk- 
ing. She seemed to be telling me what kind 
of a man she wanted me to be... what I 
owed the world. And then I saw what a weak 
coward I had been. Maybe you think I am 
something of a baby to tell you this,’ he added, 
‘but life has seemed different ever since and 
I thought I would like that preacher to know. 
When my father told me you lived in Long 
Beach, I thought you would possibly tell the 
preacher because I cannot write English.’ 

“T told him of the lady who gave the chimes 
and explained that they were a memorial. I 
said that they were intended as an inspiration 
for homesick boys. 

“He looked at me with his blue eyes and 
said, ‘A fellow needs encouragement like that 
sometimes.’ ”—By Bess Settli. 


e 
Do you take time to pass on your suggestions 


and experience to other ministers in return for 
thosé you receive through The Expositor? 
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The Acts of the Apostles 


This volume of effective preaching sugges- 
tions contains some 160 pages, $1.50, and is 
published by Willett & Clark. Dr. Luccock is 
interested chiefly in teaching Preachers of 
TODAY to apply the lessons of the Scriptures 
to our own day. He likens the times of the 
early Church to our own day—a day of change, 
disintegration, and of new creation. With the 
gifts of genius, he lifts the meanings from 
Seripture settings, and transplants them into 
our homes, our offices, our streets, our churches, 
our family relations, our secret places. He 
clothes the characters and action in the lan- 
guage and philosophy of TODAY, and suc- 
ceeds in making the lessons stick. 

Examine this introduction to the lesson of 
Acts 5:2. “Sapphira, his wife . . with her 
full knowledge and consent.” 

Dr. Luccock says, ‘‘This is one of the many 
passages in the Bible where we can get a bit 
more deeply into the real values of the story 
by the employment of the magic word, ‘sup- 
pose.’ Suppose Ananias had had a different 
sort of wife. Suppose that instead of being a 
consenter, and evidently a sharer of his cupid- 
ity, she had been a questioner. Suppose there 
had been two heads instead of one in the 
Ananias family. It opens up a question of 
first and lasting importance—what Sapphira 
might have been and done as a wife. The 
real tragedy of many a marriage lies in just 
what is often cited as the real glory of mar- 
rlage—‘two minds with a single thought.’ That 
is precisely the trouble. Marriage comes to 
a finer issue when there are more thoughts 
than one. To ‘the marriage of noble minds’ 
one thought is an impediment. Sapphira had 
no mind of her own. She failed to perform 
her part in the enterprise which by its very 
nature must be one of mutuality ... she might 
have changed a sorded disaster into noble his- 
COTY, rca 

Avail yourself of this helpful volume, and 
continue this lesson found on page 108. A mar- 
riage sermon based on these suggestions should 
blast awake the senses of any complacent 
single-thoughter. 

e 
THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH 
A Study of Jesus In the Light of His Environment 
and Background, by Casper S. Yost, LL.D. The 

Bethany Press. 356 pp. $2.50. 

The author for over twenty-three years has been 
editor of the editorial page of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. He is the author of “Principles of Journal- 
ism,’’ a standard work on that subject. He has been 
recognized as an outstanding journalist, and has been 
given the honorary degree of LL.D., by Lincoln Mem- 
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orial University, McKendree College, and the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. His book “The Quest of God” is 
highly regarded. His present volume, “The Carpenter 
of Nazareth,” is of outstanding interest and value to 
S. S. teachers, preachers, and all interested in the life 
of Jesus: Contents: Section 1, Environment and Back- 
ground, In The Beginning, The World of Jesus, The 
Country of Jesus, The Homeland of Jesus, Jewish 
Government, The Religious Background—Beginnings, 
Between the Testaments—Institutions and Ideas, and 
Jewish Life in Jesus’ Time. Section 2, The Life. 
Nazareth, The Childhood of Jesus, Son of the Com- 
mandment, The Middle Years, John the Baptist, Bap- 
tism and Temptation, The Kingdom of God, Role of the 
Messiah, Jesus at Work, The Religion of Jesus, The 
Ethics of Jesus, The Miracles of Jesus, Jesus and the 
Pharisees, On the Road to Jerusalem, The Gathering 
Shadows, Last Scenes of the Tragedy. Section 38, The 
Consequences, Victory Over Death, Beginnings of the 
Christian Movement, The Way Prepared, Conflict and 
Persecution, Development of the Church, and, Jesus 
in this Age. An informing, able and inspiring book. 


e 
LEGACY OF A CHRISTIAN MIND 
Eugene Garrett Bewkes, Ph.D. (Edin.), Prof. of Philo- 
sophy and Director of School of Philosophy and 

Religion, Colgate University. Judson Press. 305 pp. 

$2.00. 

Contents: Part One, The Row Parish Period, 1825- 
1831, The Row Heresy, The Heresy Trial; Part Two, 
The Theologian of Later Years, The Theological Task 
of the Middle Nineteenth Century, The Problem of 
Religious Knowledge, Naturalism and Religion. Part 
Three, The Nature of the Atonement, The Two Main 
Divisions of Reconciliation, Sin and Reconciliation, 
Salvation as Sonship, The Cross, Religion of Authority 
or of Spirit, Evaluation of John McLeod Campbell’s 
Atonement Theory, and Bibliography of Campbell’s 
Writings. Prof. Bacon refers to Campbell as one of the 
great Christian thinkers who recognized that the 
Scriptural writers were not appealing to a mystery, 
but setting forth elements whose operation the reader 
was expected to understand.” Both Deissman and 
Bacon add very interesting support to the method 
and content of Campbell’s point of view. ‘Salvation,’ 
says Campbell, “must be conceived mainly in the 
light of its prospective intent—a life of sonship, a 
spiritual growth.’ Campbell’s thought is deep but 
clear—His ‘‘heresy”’ is the Gospel. 


e 

OUR LIFE OF PRAYER 
By Rev. J. Wilson Sutton, D.D., Vicar of Trinity Chapel, 

New York City. Morehouse-Gorham Co. 141 pp. $1.25. 

This book deals “with prayer not merely as a re- 
ligious exercise but as a life, as a living out of our 
relationship with God.” The author treats of the 
nature, the purpose, the spirit, and the method of 
prayer; and then deals one by one with its essential 
elements: namely, confession, petition, intercession, 
thanksgiving, worship, and meditation. He discusses 
the relationship between public prayer and private 
prayer. Prayer, he maintains, must be learned just as 
we learn anything else; it has a technique which must 
be learned. This book is valuable for all who wish to 
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learn and practice. It shows how to enter into the 
“holy of holies.” If you are searching for the ex- 
perience of prayer, this book will teach you. Dr. Sut- 
ton gives a fine explanation of the Lord’s Prayer: 
it is filial, social and individual; it develops the spirit 
of a life of prayer. 
e 
THE CHRISTIAN GOD AND OTHER ADDRESSES 
By Frederick F. Shannon, D.D., Central Church, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Revell. 152 pp. $1.50. 

Dr. Shannon is in the succession of great American 
preachers. He is an orator—evangelical, and a winner 
of souls. He has a message from God. The common 
people hear him gladly—and so do all. Contents: The 
Christian God, The King of Christmas (2 sermons), 
Animal and Human Values, Why God Made Flowers, 
The Soul’s Thousand Islands, The Supreme Court of the 
Soul, Opening Death Valley, and What Christ Means 
To Me. Shannon is a poet, prophet and priest. 


e 
A CALL TO PRAYER 
By Vivian Ahrendt. The Warner Press. Anderson, Ind. 

159 pp. $1.00. 

Twenty-one addresses, full of suggestions for ser- 
mons, Gospel addresses, meditations, personal prayer 
and the devotional life The author has made excel- 
Jent use of quotations from the writings of well known 
writers of past days—both of prose and poetry; and 
has included also interesting and pointed illustrations. 


@ 
STEPS TOWARD THE WORLD COUNCIL 
By Charles S. MacFarland, General Secretary, Emeritus, 
of The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 

America. Introduction by Adolf Keller, D.D. Revell. 

128 pp. $1.25. 

Dr. MacFarland is one of the outstanding leaders 
of the ecumenical movement, from diversification and 
differentiation to a growing unity. No one knows 
“The facts, persons, circumstances concerning the birth 
and evolution of the ecumenical movement, and no one 
knows it like Dr. MacFarland.” He traces the early 
approaches to the Ecumenical idea down to the present 
time. As Dr. Keller says “he has rendered a great 
service to the cause of Christian unity.’ Contents: 
Forecasts of Faith: Early Approaches To the Ecumeni- 
eal Idea; Calamity Awakens Spirituall Forces: Fear Of 
War Leads To a New Approach; The Way Is Charted: 
Geneva, 1920; Patience and Persuasion Prevail: The 
Road From Geneva, 1920, to Stockholm, 1925; The 
Vision Takes Structural Form: Stockholm Is Reached 
and The Road Goes On To Oxford and Edinburgh. The 
Pervading Spirit. Appendix. 

tC) 
MINISTERIAL TRAINING IN EIGHTEENTH-CEN- 

TURY NEW ENGLAND 
By Mary Latimer Gambrell, Ph.D. Columbia Univer- 

sity Press. 169 pp. $2.50. 

This book will be of especial interest te ministers. 
Religion in New England was then of dominant in- 
terest. Theology and philosophy were in the forefront. 
Congregationalists had followed the prevailing English 
ministerial education for more than a century; but in 


1735 and 1740 were marked by revivals—especially the , 


“Great Awakening.” Its controversies and its type of 
ministerial training resulted in “The Age of Enlighten- 
ment.” This led to the founding of the first Theological 
Seminaries in New England. This led to comparison 
with the British and American theological teaching 
and theories of Clerical training. Contents: Puritan 
Theories of Clerical Education, Ministerial Training in 
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New HARPER Books 


THE 
CHRISTIAN MESSAGE 
in a NON-CHRISTIAN 

WORLD 
By HENDRIK KRAEMER 


Professor of the History of 
Religions, University 


of Leyden 


“This book is likely to remain for 
many years to come the classical treat- 
ment of its theme. It will bring new 
confidence to many who are perplexed, 
and supply the principles of missionary 
policy for our generation.”—The Arch- 
bishop of York. 

Specially written for study before the 
Madras Conference, and for discussion 
at that meeting. $3.00 


GOD IN OUR LIVES 
By ROLLAND SCHLOERB 


Hyde Park Baptist Church 
Chicago 


This book was written to answer an 
actual question, ‘What does our church 
mean when it uses the word ‘God’? Us- 
ing the insights of prophets and seekers 
of all ages, Dr. Schloerb clarifies the 
concept in simple language. His book 
will help the thinking and strengthen 
the faith of all its readers. $1.50 
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WE PROPHESY 
IN PART 


By WILLARD L. SPERRY 


Lyman Beecher (Yale) Lectures 
for 1938 


Here is an inspiring challenge to 
the Christian minister, based on the 
thesis that Protestantism has cast 
its lot with the prophetic type of re- 
ligion. The importance of the lecture- 
ship and the reputation of Dean 
Sperry as a preacher and educator 
combine to make a most significant 


volume. $2.00 
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Early New England, Highteenth-Century Developments, 


Collegiate Education, Graduate Study of Divinity at the 
Educational 


Colleges, The Schools of the Prophets, 
Procedure in the Schools of the Prophets, The Coming 
of the Theological Seminary. Bibliography. Index. 


e 
THE CASTLE OF CONTENTMENT 
Letters from a Jutland Farm, by Jaeger—mester Plov. 

Translated from the Danish by Astrid Rosing Sawyer 

and Llewellyn Jones. Dedicated to Ruth Bryan Owen, 

U. S. Minister to Denmark, in appreciation of her 

constant interest in the furtherance of friendship 

between Denmark and America. Willet, Clark. 

253 pp. $2.00. 

This book deals with a year’s events in the life of 
a Danish farmer. The book has grown from a series 
of “letters’’ to the readers of the oldest and largest 
paper in Denmark. The letters speak of the changing 
seasons of the year, of peace, of the homely life of a 
well-to-do, of a farmer, and of hard, but rewarding, 
toil. The book is full of the beauty of nature, of 
flowers, red and white clover, withered leaves and the 
beauty of the Danish beeches; kindly neighbors and 
Danish folk; and God’s gift of understanding. 

Some of my friends who have read this book find 
the contentment and strength of soul which remind 
them of David Grayson. It is a wholesome, winning 
book; it has insight into the partnership of God and 
man in the year’s round. 

e@ 
CHRISTIAN FAITH AND THE MODERN STATE 
By Nils Ehrenstrom. Willett, Clark. 158 pp. $1.50. 

The author, a native of Sweden, is a graduate of the 
University of Upsala. He is a linguist of extraordinary 
ability. For seven years he has been co-laborator of 
the Research Department of the Universal Christian 
Council. He is familiar with the attitudes of all types 
of European Christianity—Protestant, Roman Catholic 
and Orthodox—toward the State. This masterly sum- 
mary throws much light on the question of the rela- 
tions between the Church and the State, in Europe. 
The author has “a profound sense of both of the need 
for a growing mutual understanding between the dif- 
ferent branches of the Christian Church throughout 
the world, and of the formidable difficulties in the way 
of achieving it. He has made an important contribution 
to overcoming these difficulties. 

This is an able opening statement of a grave issue 
between Church and State. From preface to conclusion 
the book throws light upon the issue. Be sure to read it! 

e 
THE SOUL DOCTOR 
By Charles Reed Zahnizer, A. M., S. T. B., Ph.D.. Pro- 
fessor of Social Science at Boston University. Round 

Table Press. 209 pp. $2.00. 

A non-technical, fictional-type volume on ‘Pastoral 
Psychiatry” with many interesting and illustrative 
case-histories of emotional conflicts, life entanglements 
and social maladjustments such as a minister may en- 
counter in his own community and amongst his own 
church people. 

The author says of his book, “the presentation rests 
on two convictions: that adequate personality adjust- 
ment must always include one’s cosmic relations and 
therefore be religious and that no church or minister 
can measure up to present day responsibilities and 
continue to have a place in the going social order with- 
out affording services to unadjusted human souls.” In 
keeping with these convictions Dr. Zahnizer, through 
the chief character in his book, “the Rev. Mortimer 
Allison,” comes to the conclusion that the present 
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set-up of the church, and particularly the centrality of 
the sermon in that set-up, is not only inadequate but 
utterly unthinkable in this modern day when “problems 
of adjustment of personality and life situations are 
everywhere to the fore.” He, accordingly, challenges 
the common tradition and prevailing custom which 
holds that “the controlling function of the minister 
is the delivery of a message” and contends that the 
“pulpit-centered conception of the Christian enterprise” 
must become secondary to “the cure of souls.’ In 
other words, the minister must decrease as a “Preacher” 
and increase as a “‘Soul Doctor” capable of dealing with 
those who may come to him in distress and in need 
of mental medicine as well as spiritual comfort. 

Radical in its demand for a “reorientation” of the 
church, the book is conservative enough from a Psy- 
chiatric standpoint. A rather worthwhile book especially 
in respect to the “case-history” sections and its em- 
phasis on religion as a fundamental force in dealing 
with the milder psychoneuroses.—H. W. S. 

e 
YOUTH MARCHES 
By Daniel A. Poling. Judson. 196 pp. $1.00. 

Dn Poling knows what youth is thinking, hoping 
and demanding from the Church and the world. The 
nineteen addresses in this book speak to, and for, 
Youth. Ministers who are in sympathy with youth, 
and aspire to lead young people, should read and study 
these stirring and interpretative addresses. Some of 
the titles are: Youth Marches! The Church and Modern 
Youth, Youth Faces Peace, War: I Hate War! What 
is War? There is an Answer to War, I Will be Chris- 
tian, Why I should Join the Church, Have Faith in 
America, etc. 

e 


THE STUDENT HYMNARY 
By the Rev. Edward Dwight Eaton, D.D. A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 482 pp. $1.50. In quantity, $1.10. 

“It is believed that there is not an unsingable tune 
in the collection,’”’ writes the compiler of this book in 
the Introduction. Doctor Eaton has made a remarkable 
selection of hymns. For instance, 396 is ‘‘Now praise 
we great and famous men;” 179 is, ‘My Master was 
a Worker;’’ 300 is Carruth’s beautiful poem, not often 
found in a hymnal, ‘‘A haze on the far horizon;’’ 288 
is Harlow’s ‘‘O young and fearless Prophet; while 
831 is W. Russell Bowie’s, ““O Holy City seen of John.” 

Yet in this volume are found many of the old 
favorites; “In heavenly love abiding,’ 202; Cowper’s, 
“Sometimes a light surprises the Christian while he 
sings; and, of course, Matheson’s peerless hymn, “O 
Love that wilt not let me go.” 

Twenty-five prayers, from both ancient and modern 
sources, are included in the book, including one by Dr. 
Irving Maurer “On Graduation.” Likewise there are 
fifty-two responsive readings, suitable for many seasons 
and occasions. 

The section, ‘Notes on the Hymns,” is something 
quite exceptional in a book of this nature. Doctor 
Eaton covers, with a brief note, nearly every hymn in 
the collection. Sometimes it is an item concerning the 
author of the hymn; and at other times reference is 
made to the tune and its composer. These “Notes,” 
concise and accurate, will often be of great value to 
leaders who use this book in their meetings.—W. J. H. 

e 
YOUTH’S RETURN TO FAITH 
Norman W. Cox. Judson Press. 194 pp. $1.50. 

Since the World War we have had “Open Season” on 
Youth. No one could guess what young people would 
do next but the older generation was pretty sure it 
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would be terrible. Certainly the guidance of youth is 
the most serious problem America and American 
churches face. Dr. Cox after years of college preaching 
and youth conferences is confident that there is a 
return to Faith on the part of many young people. 
This book is offered as a guide to parents and teachers 
in helping youth through the faith Crisis. It is a good 
book to put into the hands of the more thoughtful 
young people. It will help many young people to find 
an answer to their ‘Riddle of Life.”—C. F. B. 


@ 

STARS IN THE SKY 
By Archer Wallace. Round Table Press. 147 pp. $1.50. 

Here is a timely book by one whose reputation for 
good writing is well known. It is a book to inspire 
courage hope and faith. Its twenty-one essays are 
packed full of good sound philosophy of Christian liv- 
ing. Preachers will find a wealth of illustrative material 
in its pages. It is a fine book to leave in a sick room 
or in the home where sorrow has come. He makes the 
road easier by tracing the footsteps of others who have 
gone ahead with faith and fortitude. This book is an 
excellent staff to place in the hand of the tired traveler 
when the pathway has become rough and steep.—C.F.B. 


e 
CHRISTIAN HOPE FOR WORLD SOCIETY 
By John T. McNeill, Professor of the History of 

European Christianity, Divinity School. The Univer- 

sity of Chicago. Willet, Clark. 278 pp. $2.50. 

On the whole, this is an inspiring story. Beginning 
with a vision of a blissful world beyond the skies, it 
soon sees that men must build a “heaven upon earth.” 
It is the practical way, as Dr. McNeill shows in this 
book. At first, Christianity was marked by apocalyptic 
views—but soon the church saw that men must build 
for themselves a better social structure. The process 
still goes on, as the contents of this book clearly shows. 

Christianity is not static—it is upon Christianity, 
that the burden of the social salvation of humanity 
primarily rests; it is needful to revive in this confused 
generation an awareness of God; oblivion of God is the 
commonest kind of atheism today; and we shall not be 
able to win the throng to worthful social attainment 
without first coming to know God with such vivid 
awareness that we are set free from fear, discourag- 
ment and base ambition. Dr. McNeill is a keen, con- 
structive thinker, a potent voice for social regenera- 
tion; and a believer in the religion of the Christ. This 
book will inspire every reader to make the Christian 
Hope sure for a world Society “among men of good 
will.” 

e 


MORE WORLD STORIES RETOLD 
By William James Sly, D.D. Judson. 297 pp. with 13 
illustrations. $2.00. 

The author has a strong gift for story telling. He 
has had a long and successful experience in the 
ministry and in religious education. Part one has seven 
stories adapted for ages from 8 to 14. They include 
fairy—and wonder—tales, fables, folk tales, general 
historical stories, American historical stories, Bible 
stories from the O. T. and the N. T. Part two is based 
on purpose and occasion—missionary and brotherhood 
stories—stories for special days and stories of peace. 

In part three, Dr. Sly writes on dramatization, giv- 
ing a practical and detailed treatment of the meaning 
and types of drama and their methods, and illustra- 
tions of story dramatization. In the literary quality 
of these stories, and in their interest, variety, and 
pointedness, this selection is unsurpassed. 
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A NEW APPROACH TO THE OLD TESTAMENT 
By C. A. Alington, Dean of Durham. Harpers. 207 pp. 
$1.75. 

The New approach to the Old Testament is through 
the messages of the great prophets, each of which is 
admirably handled by the author in a short, but packed 
chapter of genuine information which opens up the 
background of the Old Testament wonderfully for the 
reader.—C. H. N. 

e 


STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF DANIEL 
By Robert Dick Wilson. Revell. 286 pp. $2.50. 

This Second Series of Studies on Daniel was arranged 
from articles and notes by Oswald T. Allis after Dr. 
Wilson’s death. Dr. Allis says that he counts it a 
great privilege to make the writings of a great defender 
of the faith more widely known. Hundreds of Dr. 
Wilson’s former students will appreciate the opportu- 
nity of having this new volume on Daniel.—C. H. N. 


THE RECONCILING CHRIST 
By Henry St. George Tucker. Harpers. 163 pages. $1.00. 

The Presiding Bishop’s Book for Lent is an ad- 
mirable volume to direct the study and message of 
the Christian leader, and equally good for the devotional 
use of the lay Christian. Particularly appealing and 
strong is the section on “Reconciliation Through the 
Sacraments” by John Crocker, Student Chaplain of 
Princeton University. This book should have a large 
circulation.—C. H. N. 

& 


MOSLEM WOMEN ENTER A NEW WORLD 
By Ruth Frances Woodsmall. Round Table 

432 pp. $3.00. 

A publication of the American University of Beirut. 
The author is General Secretary of the World’s Young 
Women’s Christian Association and the author of many 
articles on Women in the Orient. The book is a window 
out of which we see great and significant changes in 
the New East, especially those relating to women. This 
volume deals with Frontiers of Social change, Educa- 
tion—The Key to Progress, The New Economic Role of 
Moslem Women, Health Standards Old and New. The 
Widening Sphere of Moslem Women’s Interests, and 
The Pressure of Changes on Islam Today. The ap- 
pendix includes a summary of the teachings of the 
Koran about women. The book contains illustrations 
which are interesting in themselves and valuable for 
one’s understanding of the new Moslem women. This 
book might well be adopted for reading by Women’s 
Clubs and Missionary Societies. The book is inform- 
ing and fascinating. 


Press. 


IN HIS HOLY TEMPLE, SERVICES OF WORSHIP 

FOR THE CHURCH SCHOOL 
By Ruth Irwin Rex. Morehouse. 128 pp. $1.25. 

The author published in 1930, a similar book, en- 
titled ‘““‘We Worship.” This new book is for the children. 
She has developed several services, with special em- 
phasis on the season of the Church Year and arranged 
for Episcopal Church Schools. They are suited for 
older and younger children, respectively. These services 
will train the children to appreciate the beauty, dignity, 
and religious spirit by these orders of worship. For 
the older children, there are Services of Thanksgiving, 
of Preparation, Thy Kingdom Come, for Lent and one 
of Praise, and for Primary Children, similar services, 


adapted to their age. 
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SHIRLEY SWETMAM STILL 


I. Bible Children (Children’s Day) 

Suitable hymns: “Bring Them In,” “Praise 
Him, Praise Him,” “Young and Radiant He Is 
Standing,” “Ye Quiet Hills of Nazareth,” 
“Mighty Army of the Young,” “The Lord Is 
My Shepherd.” 

The children should take as much part as 
possible in this meeting. A child should lead 
the song-service if that is at all possible. An 
adult, however, should preside at the meeting. 

Group of Bible Stories by Children: 

1. God ealled a little boy. By a child who 
has studied I Sam. 3:1-18. 

2. Elisha raised a little boy. By a child 
familiar with II Kings 4:18-37. 

3. Jehoash was a boy king. By a child who 
has studied II Kings 11:2-3 and 12-21. And 
II Kings 12:1-2. 

4, Jesus raised a little girl. Matt. 9:18-26. 

5. All children are His lambs. By a child 
who has studied John 21:4-15. 

Scripture, read by a child: Matt. 18:1-6. 

A series of prayers for children, by the chil- 
dren. 

A series of prayers for children and for their 
parents, by parents. 

General participation: Ask each child to state 
in one sentence, ‘‘What is the best thing about 
being a child?” And ask the parents to state, 
“What is the best thing about being a parent?” 
One sentence limitation must be put on these 
items to make them successful. 

e 
II. Summer Night 

Hymns: “Day Is Dying in the West,” “A 
Ruler Once Came to Jesus by Night,” (“Ye 
Must Be Born Again’), “Night with Ebon 
Pinion,” “At Even When the Sun Was Set,” 
“The Night Has a Thousand Eyes,” “Will 
There Be Any Stars in My Crown?” 

Scripture: 1. Genesis 1:1-5; 2. Genesis 8:22; 
3. Rev. 21:21-25. 

Talks: 1. The beauty of the summer night. 
a. Moonlight, starlight, roses, friends, love— 
all made by God. b. The call of the summer 
night—we cannot look at all the beauty about 
us without being made better, without being 
called to be fit to live in a beautiful world. 
c. Let us be drawn closer to God by His gifts. 

2. The opportunity of the summer night: 
a. It is warm enough that we can walk under 
the stars in prayer. b. Summer nights are 
good times for us to go to God’s house. c. Sum- 
mer nights are unparalleled opportunities to 
entreat our friends to accept our Christ and 
His peace. 

3. We come to the end of summer nights: 
a. Autumn, with cold winds and wet nights, 
ends them. b. Death, with its end of earthly 
things, ends them. c. Heaven, with its perfec- 
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tions, promises that there shall be no night 
there. 
Prayers, that we may use these summer 
nights for God. 
Special song for 
There.” 


recessional, “No Night 


e 
III. Bible Students (Graduation) 


At this service ask students home from col- 
leges and high school graduates to be honor- 
guests with reserved seats and (perhaps) give 
them tiny souvenirs. 

Hymns: “Loyalty to Christ,” “Give of Your 
Best to the Master,” “I Choose Jesus,” “Open 
Mine Eyes That I May See,” “O Love That 
Wilt Not Let Me Go,” “The Church’s One 
Foundation.” 

Scripture (by two honor-guests): 1. Job 
28:12-25 and 23 and 28. 2. I John 2:13-17. 

Prayers: a. That these young people may be 
active for Christ during vacation. 

b. That the church may do all it can to make 
them happy and to provide a worthwhile pro- 
gram for them (or to help them to provide the 
worthwhile program) and to give them tasks 
for Christ. 

c. That the summer-time, vacation, instead 
of being a time when the accomplishment of 
the church is less, may with their help be the 
time when the accomplishment of the church 
is greatest. Talks (by the young people them- 
selves, if you want them to feel the truths 
conveyed in the subjects for talks). 

1. Why college young people need the 
church. a. In many colleges materialistic 
teachings must be met. b. College young peo- 
ple grow spiritually hungry. c. College young 
people are tempted to grow away from old en- 
vironments. They need the church to keep 
them from being too academic. d. Sometimes 
college young people need to find in the Book 
of Books a greater knowledge than all college 
textbooks contain. 

2. What the church can do to keep college 
and high school young people: a. Provide real 
worship—real religion. b. Give them some- 
thing to do—special music, teaching in daily 
vacation Bible Schools, preaching when the 
minister is absent. ec. Don’t treat them as if 
somehow a gap had become evident between 
them and the home church. Make them wel- 
come and believe in them. 

Prayers: For the usefulness of the young 
people (by a young person), for mutual love. 
for the growth of the church by their help. 


IV. Bible Lovers. (Wedding Night) 

Every year there should be a wedding- 
night. People do not grow tired of it if it is 
varied from year to year. All couples are 


honor-guests. 
Hymns: “When Love Shines In,” “Love 
Lifted Me,” “It’s Just Like His Great Love,” 
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Send us the sizes and shapes of your windows 
and we will submit quotations 


Soe 


y 
i 


ULPIT FURNITURE, 


Chairs, Communion Tables 
Baptismal Fonts, Etc 
Fine furniture at factory-to- 
Church prices.. State ‘your needs. 
DeMoutin Bros. a Co. 
1116 South 4th St. 
GREENVILLE, ILLINOIS 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 
Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


183 Marking 101 years of ser- 1938 


vice to the church and clergy 


} COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


"131 EAST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


288 PAGES 


@ “Devotional Hymns” writes one 
Pastor, can’t be praised too much.” 
Another says, ‘‘Pleases the Young Peo: 
ple’’ . Excellent for Byangelicaleffort; fit 
right into church program afterwards, 
Silk cloth, gold stamped per 100, $40.00. 
Bristol binding, $25.00. Prices not pre: 
paid, Give church name and pastor in 
writing for returnable sample. 

HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
5701-.G West Lake St. Chicago, Illinois 2 


MITE BOXES 


For Missionary and Special Offer- 
ings. Catalog free.Samples of various 
styles sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


Edwards Folding Box Co. 
Manufacturers of Folding 
Paper Boxes of All Kinds 
27 N. 6th St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Send for Folder and SPECIAL : 

OFFER at low prices. Glasses $1.00 ae 

Dozen. Tray and 36 glasses $6.50 AS ies? 
Beautiful CHROMIUM - PLAT > 
Aluminum, Wood and Silver- pees = 
Services. Collection & Bread Plates, Pastor’sSick Outfits, ete. 


Thomas Communion Service, Box 1212 Lima,Ohio 
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“Blest Be the Tie That Binds,” “Nothing But 
Love Will Do,” “Jesus Calls Us.” 

Decorate as for a wedding. Have couples sit 
in ribboned-off seats. Begin the service with 
a wedding-march or with “Silver Threads 
Among the Gold.” Suggest that we do every- 
thing by twos. Have two opening hymns. 
Then ask a man and his wife to lead two pray- 
ers. Have two scripture readings—by a man 
and wife who stand together until both read- 
ings are done. Have two special songs, or a 
special song by a man and his wife. 

Let a minister tell of Ruth and Boaz or 
Esther and her king or of some other Bible 
lovers—let his wife stand with him and tell 
half the story. But let them not take too 
much time, for the main event of the evening 
will require quite a bit of time. 

For this main event have a wedding march 
and ask all the couples to come forward and 
group themselves in a huge semi-circle at the 
front of the auditorium. Then ask each couple 
to step forward and tell in just two minutes 
‘What Has Made Our Home Christian” or 
“Why We Need Christ to Make Marriage Suc- 
cessful.”” You may have to stop some elderly 
brother politely, but don’t let anybody ruin 
this part of the service by being long-winded. 
The Scripture readings could be: 

1. John 2:1-11. 

%, Al Gorm ils}; 

For the close of the meeting, have every- 
body make the endless chain (by joining hands 
in one great circle around the room) and sing 
“Blest Be the Tie That Binds’’ together. After 
the benediction have a flashlight picture made 
of the group of couples against the back- 
ground of the decorations. 


e 
V. “A Day in June” 


Music, Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song.” 

Prologue (without announcement) “What Is 
So Rare as a Day in June?” from Lowell’s 
“Vision of Sir Launfal.” 

Hymn, “This Is My Father’s World.” 

The First Part: MORNING. 

Scripture: Mark 1:35. 

Prayer: That we may appreciate the gift of 
summer and may use it for God. 

Song: “Holy, Holy, Holy.” 

Talk: On Robert Louis Stevenson’s prayer, 
“Lord call us up with morning hearts and 
morning faces.” A talk on cheerfulness. 

Second Part, NOON-DAY. 

Song: “Bringing in the Sheaves,” first stanza 
only. 

Scripture, Matt. 7:24-28. 

LGUES Mine noon-time of life—the time for 
action. 

Third Part: EVENING. 

Talk: Evening. 

1. The beautiful part of the day. 

2. The peaceful, restful part of the day. 
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3. The time for completed tasks. 

4. Do not wait for evening to begin your 
tasks—begin now. 

Songs: “Work, for the Night Is Coming,” 
“Day Is Dying in the West,” “Now the Day Is 
Over.” 

Benediction: Form the endless chain (all 
form a circle and clasp hands) and sing “Blest 
Be the Tie.” 

Recessional: “The End of a Perfect Day.” 


DRIFTING 

I stood one day in early spring 
Upon a windswept beach. 

And saw a tossing, unmanned boat 
Drift clear of human reach. 

It seemed the northeast gale rejoiced 
As eagerly it bore, 

The drifting, bobbing, half-filled boat, 
Farther away from the shore. 


Farther away from shore, unmanned, 
Drifting wherever the winds command. 


I thought as I retraced my steps, 
How like that unmanned boat, 

Are they who choose to drift through life, 
Who struggle not—just float. 

I thought how sad the ending when 
Their drifting days were o’er, 

To learn, too late, how far their course 
Had carried them from shore. 


Drifting ever upon life’s sea, 
Never the men God meant them to be. 


The raging sea is life itself, 
No soul escapes its force; 
Where men must toil, but never drift 
From off God’s chartered course. 
The friendly shore is where God dwells, 
Where faith and strength abide, 
And they who drift float ever out, 
Far from the Father’s side. 


Far from the Father’s side today, 
Means casting Eternal life away. 


—George W. Wiseman. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Wanted—A ffilm  stereopticon—standard 
make, in good shape and very reasonable in 
price. M. A. Adams, Rutherfordton, North 


Carolina. 


Your Opportunity—My attractive summer 
cottage, choice location, shores of Thayer 
Lake—30 miles north of Travers City, Mich. 
Reduced rental to ministers—sacrifice price 
for immediate sale. Clyde D. King, Waterman, 
Illinois. 
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MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


TROY, NY. 
AND 


eine 


THE HALL ORGAN CO. 
WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


Each instrument individually designed 
and constructed by HALL craftsmen 


Real HENRY: KECKE 4 


ESTMAMED: GLASS: 
Ha Pe Fe Cr pote) oe oT 


Fzg5] HIGHEST - SKILLED = SERRE 
eS ook DESIGNS ei 


bee ea 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS!!!! 
Let us prepare your sermons, speeches, lectures, articles, 
essays, etc., at a most modest cost. 
Prompt, scholarly, individual and confidential. You 
get full and exclusive use of al. material ordered. 
Circular FREE on request 


Continental Writers’ and Speakers’ Bureau 
210 Fifth Ave. New York City 
Edit. Rooms: 705 Railway Exchange Bldg., Montreal, Canada 


Choir-Pulpit 
GOWNS 


Paraments, Bible Markers, 
ete. Fine materials, beauti- 
ful work, pleasingly low 
prices. State your needs. 
Catalog and Samples 
on request 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1153 S. 4th St. Greenville, Ill. 


A MILEOF oF PENNIE 


EASY TO GET 


Collecting a mile of coins is a novel and successful way of raising money for a Church or Society. 
The cone will not drop off of our holders. No adhesive used. Write for Samples and Prices. 


THE HARRISON CO. UNION CITY, IND. 


VICTOP: Por/able 
§$TEREOPTICON 


Ash for List of 
iri CTURE SE TS 
HUNDAEDS OF GUBJECTS, 


Bose io Onder SLIDES 


WRITE DAVENPORT, 


Dae) PRICESSTEPMS a 1OWA. 
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Author’s Research Bureau__307 
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Victor Animatograph Co.___309 
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Gospel-Press2== 22a _ ee 306 
Just Right Stationery _____ 811 
WINDOWS (Stained Glass) 
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Pittsburgh Stained Glass___307 
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The Companion Bible 
A Self-Explanatory Bible For All Readers 
Being the Authorized Version of 1611 with 
THE STRUCTURES and Notes, Critical, 
Explanatory and Suggestive. 

The Companion Bible is a 
new Edition of the English 
Bible. It is a self-explana- 
tory Bible, designed for 
the general use of all 
English readers through- 
out the world. It has an 
amount of information 
(much of it hitherto in- 
accessible to the ordinary 
English reader) in its 
wide margins not to be 
found in any other edi- 
tion of the Authorized 
Version extant. 


Many Books In One 
Saves buying other 
books, saves time in study. Costs less than 
a cent a page. A student says: “I find it 
the last word in Bible reference.” 
Cloth, Buckram — 2154 pages. 
FORMERLY $15.00, NOW NET, $10.00 


Leather — Red, Under Gold Edges. 
FORMERLY $17.50, NOW NET, $15.00 


Ask for descriptive circular. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Our 
HOTEL 


° Make the Prince George your 
headquarters when staying in New 
York because of these features: 


Convenient to the business centers 
as well as to the shops and theatres. 


Five restaurants serving delicious 
meals from 85 cents. New England 
dining room famous for chowders. 


Unusual lobby for meeting friends 
— largest in New York. 


Room rates with private bath — 
$2.25 Single $3.00 Double 
Special Weekly Rates 


Hotel 
PRINCE GEORGE 


Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 
14 East 28th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Mm Mi, Mi, Ml, Ml, Mi, li, Ml, Mi, Ml, Mr, Mn, Ml, Mn, Mn, 
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Twenty-Eighth Annual 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


June 27—July 14 


If you say: 
“NEW YORK IS GRAND—BUT 
1 WOULDN'T LIVE THERE” 


... it's because you haven't 
found The Woodstock! Here's 
peace and quiet — yet close 
to all the city's activities. 
Modern, immaculate, famous 
for good food. Save your 
nerves, time—and taxi money! 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


and 
THE COLGATE-ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 
at Auburn, N. Y. 


Gaius Glenn Atkins 


Oren Huling Baker Henry W. Luce 
Albert W. Beaven Harry 8. Mason 
John C. Bennett Justin W. Nixon 


2.50 Single * $4 Double 
HOTEL : nee Frank Otis Erb Harry Lathrop Reed 
Paul Bentley Kern Howard V. Yergin 
) Gis Write for particulars to 
President Paul S. Heath 


AST OF 
NEXT TO SEES AR WAY AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
TOWN OO EW YORK 


HAMMERMILL 20-LB. BOND LETTERHEADS AND ENVELOPES 


Printed to Order; Neatly Boxed; Postpaid; Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Room and Bath 


Envelopes to Match 354x614 


Letterheads and Envelopes 
Vetter Reads any size, Envelopes 3% x 74 or 444 x 9}4_------------- 
Send for Samples 


iT RIGHT 
soeT ONERY JRS JUS ERVICE Dept. E—800 Stewart Avenue, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Protect yourself against the rising tide of 
summer accidents with a Ministers Life and 
Casualty Union’s 


ECONOMY ACCIDENT POLICY 


IT PAYS— 


$1,000 for Death by Accidental means 
15 a week for disability by accident—up to 2 years 
7 a week for partial disability—up to 26 weeks 
15 a week EX TRA for Hospital expense—up to 12 weeks, or 
15 a week EXTRA for nurse’s fees—up to 12 weeks 
2,000 for loss of two limbs or both eyes by accident 
1,000 for loss of one limb or one eye 
Doctor’s bill, up to $15, for non-disabling accident 
Liberal optional sums for fractures, amputations, etc. 


IT [S—a complete accident policy covering all kinds of accidents. 


IT IS NOT—a “trick” policy paying only for unusual accidents 
like being gored by a bull or struck by lightning. 
a limited policy covering only auto or travel accidents. 


IT IS A WORLD-BEATING VALUE IN ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


IT COSTS only $5.00 a year! $2.50 each April Ist; $2.50 each 
October Ist. = 


$1.00 PAYS TO OCTOBER Ist. 


Send the coupon for complete details. 
No obligation - - - No agent 


THE MINISTERS LIFE & CASUALTY UNION 


100A West Franklin Minneapolis, Minn. 
Life, Health and Without obligation, please send me information on your 
| Economy Accident policy as announced in “The Expositor” for 
Accident Insurance | June, 1938. 
' 
at cost to WvINamees. 2.) Sass 32 oe oo ee ee ee 
' 
’ 
’ 
clergymen } “Address... 28. _..._. 230. 2 ; 
' street city state 
| “Birth date ._.2: 22.422: 2.5. Me oo oe 
month date year t 
' 
i) 


